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LITERATURE. | 


THE HOLLOW OAK. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 


Hollow is the oak beside the sunny waters drooping ; _ 
Thither came, when I was young, happy children trooping ; 
Dream I now, or hear I now—far, their mellow whooping? 


Gay below the cowslip bank, see the billow dances, 
There I lay, beguiling time—when I lived romances ; 
Dropping pebbles in the wave, fancies into fancies. 


Farther, where the river glides by the wooded cover, 
Where the merlin singeth low, with the hawk above her, 
Came a foot and shone a smile—woe is me, the lover! 


Leaflets on the hollow oak still as greenly quiver, 
Musical amid the reeds murmurs on the river ; 
But the footstep and the smile !—woe is me for ever! 





THE MEN OF THE NORTH. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


November 30th, 1857. 


Fierce as its sunlight, the East may be proud 
Of its gay ly hues and its skies withoat cloud ; 
Mild as its the beautiful West, 
May smile like the valleys that dimple its breast ; 
The South may rejoice in the yine and the palm, 
In its groves where the midnight is sleeping with balm— 
Fair though they be, 
There’s an isle of the sea, 
home of the brave and the boast of the free. 
ear it ye lands! let our shout echo forth 
lords of the world are the men of the North. 


Cold though our seasons and dull Gon our skies, 
There’s a might in our arms and a fire in our eyes ; 
Dauntless and ent, to dare and to do, 
Our watchword is “ duty,” our maxim is “ through.” 
Winter and storm only nerve us the more, 
And chill not the heart if they creep through the door. 
Strong shall we be 
In our isles of the sea, 
The home of the brave and the boast of the free. 
Firm as the rock when the storm flashes forth— 
We stand in our courage, the men of the North. 


Sunbeams that ripen the olive and vine 
In the face of the slave and the coward may shine : 
Roses may bl where freedom decays, 
And crime be a growth of the sun’s brightest rays. 
Scant though the harvest we reap from the soil, 
Yet virtue and health are the children of toil. 
Proud let us be 
Of our isle of the sea, 
The home of the brave and the boast of the free. 
Men with true hearts—let our fame echo forth 
Oh! these are the fraits that we grow in the North. 


THE DEMONS OF PIMLICO. 


ing in a Quiet Street in Belgravia, 
Interlocutors are Demons of 





that he may write his Oxford Prize Poem. 
both Sexes. wa hie 
Edwin (composing)—Where the bright fountain sparkling, never ceases 

nae It’s gush and liquid music. 

_ Female Demon. “ W 1—ter—creeee—ses !”’ 
Badwin, Where plashing on the marble floor it ti: kles 
In silver cadence. 

Male Demon. “ Bay my perriwinkles!’ 
Edwin. Where the sad Oread oft retires to weep 

Her long lost love, her unforgiving 
Black Demon. “ Sweep !” 
Edwin. And tears that comfort not must ever flow 

At thought of every joy de " ‘ 
Demon from Palestine. “Clo!” 
Edwin. There let me linger, stretched beneath the trees, 

Tracing in air fantastic 


| 


in Apron. : 
Edwin. What varied dreams the vagrant fancy hatches, 
A playful Leda with her Jove-born 
old Demon. “ Matches |” 
in. She opes her treasure-cells, like Portia’s caskets, 
And bids me choose her 
Demon with Cart. “ Baskets, any baskets !” 
Edwin. Spangles the air with thousand-coloured silks, 
That float like clouds in dying sunset 
Old Demon. “ Whilks!” 
Edwin. Garments of which the fairies might make habits, 
When Oberon hold his court and 
Kao. like those the Interpreter —— " 
in. Visions » 8 
~~ ete , and young Matthew 
Dow wil Bi their + 
v utterances, to "s 
Who sang, when earth was younger, 


Edwin. Though sad and silent is the ancient seat, 
Where the Olympians raised their proud 
Demon with Skewers. “ Cat’s me-e-et |” 
Edwin, There is a spell that none can chase away, 
From scenes ouce visited by 
Demon with Organ. “ Poor Dog Tray !” 
Edwin, There is a charm whose power must ever blend 
The past and present in its 
Demon with Rushes. “Chairs to Mend!” 
Edwin. And still unbanished falters on the ear, 
The Dryad’s voice of music 
Demon with Can. « Any Beer!” 
Edwin. Still Pan and Syrinx wander through the groves, 
Still Zephyr murmurs 
She “ Shavings for your stoves !”’ 
Edwin. The spot, god visited, is sacred ground, 
And echo answers. 
Second Demon with Organ. * Bobbing all around.” 
Edwin. Ay, and for ever, while this planet rolls, 
To its sphere music. 
Demon with Fi “ Mackerel or Soles !”’ 
Edwin. While crushed Enceladus in torment groaus 
Beneath his Etna, shrieking. 
ittle Demon. “Stones, hearthstones !’’ 
Edwin. While laves the tideless sea the glittering strand 
Of Grecia. 
Third Demon with Organ. “ O, ’tis hard to give the hand.” 
Edwin. While, as the cygnet nobly walks the water, 
So moves on earth the fair. 
Fourth Demon with Organ. “ Rateatcher’s Daughter.” 
Edwin, And the Acropolis reveals to man 
Thy stately loveliness. 
Fifth Demon with Organ. “My Mary Anne.” 
Edwin. So long the presence, rs the Mens Divina 


That once inspired bot 
ixth Demon with “ Villikin’s and Dinab.” 
Edwin, Shall breathe o’er every land wheresoe’er the eye shoots, 
Ocean plays 


Or 
Six dirty German 


with Brass. “The overture to Freisehtitz.”’ 
(Edwin goes mad.) —Punch. 
————— ie 


THE BENGAL TIGER IN HIS LAIR. 
A VISIT TO NENA SAHIB. 


* = * * Previous to leaving Lucknow, a letter was despatched to Nena 
Sahib, informing him that a gentleman of distinction, a most intimate 
friend of the governor-general, and related by birth or marriage to every 
member of the council in Calcutta, as well as a constant guest of the 
Queen of England, was travelling through Hindostan in disguise, and 
would most probably, by his presence, illumine the abode of the Mahara- 
jah Bahadoor, and it was hoped that every respect would be to the 
dignity of the Sahib’s exalted position, &c., &c. When the of this 
istle was read aloud by the moonshee who had written it from dicta- 
ion, I expostulated, on the ground that the contents were not in accor- 
dance with the truth. My scruples, however, were eventually overcome, 
and I took leave of my Lucknow friends, after being prov with all 
that I should require on my journey (of about forty-five miles,) and an 
escort of fifteen sowars (horsemen) ; for the road, at that time, between 
Lucknow and Cawnpore was infested by robbers. About a mile from 
Bhitoor my palkee was placed upon the ground. 1 was asleep, but awoke, 
and inquired, “ Kia hua?’ (what is the matter ?) 

I was informed by the bearers of my palkee that the Maharajah Peishwa 
Bahadoor had sent out an escort in honour of my —, and presently 
there appeared at the door of my palkee a soldier-like looking Hindoo 
who made me a very respectful The escort consisted of eight 
foot-soldiers with drawn swords, and four sowars. The former, running 
rd the side of my palkee, encouraged the bearers to make haste ; while 

e latter cunegll their horses to curvet and prance, and thus kick up a 
frightful dust. At the abode of the Maharajah Bahadoor, I was met by 
several of his musahibs (courtiers,) who were passe | polite, and con- 
ducted me to a suite of apartments which bad apparently been made ready 
for my reception ; and so far as servants were concerned, I was literally 
surrounded. A sirdar bearer ( 
charge of my two boxes which contained my wearing apparel. A kban- 
pom (butler,) followed by three khidmutghars (table servants), asked 
me if I would take some iced water, and in the same breath informed me 
that every kind of European drink was at hand. Brandy, gin, cham- 


— as possib 
ith a profound salaam the khansamab took his departure, followed by 





the khidmutghars. The sirdir bearers, and four men, then ap- 
proached me, re tially, and begged to conduct me to my sleeping 
apartment and the bathing rooms. 


There is something peculiarly quaint about the nt of Euro- 
pean furniture in the house of a native gentleman. Tn the ofa 

ropean, the servants are, of course, taught how to 
and beds, according to European ideas ; but it is 
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Dirty) Demon. “ Hareskin ! hareskin !”” 
Béwin. In 
ence eit ten etingeten eg Win, 
Demon with Wheel, a eet ern ote” 
kd eiteuta 
Grim Demon. “ Dast-Ho!”’ 
See Gem bee salen tow go lenete, 
Swarthy Denon. “ Mend your kettles!” 
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personal attendant, or Indian valet) took | 


plated dishes, sugar-basins, and tea-pots, are arranged in the most gro- 
| tesque fashion imaginable. Upon an eiegant mabogany sideboard you 
| will tind a variety of dinner-services, and earthen fragments thereof, all 
mixed. There was but one set of rooms at Bhitoor for the reception of 
| “Sahib logue,” and this was the set that I then occupied. 
I had scarcely made myself comfortable, when the khansamah informed 
| me that dinner was on table, This was welcome intelligence, for I had 
| not tasted food since morning aud it was half-past five P.M. Isat down 
to a table twenty feet long (it had originally been the mess table of a 
| cavalry regiment.) which was covered with a damask table cloth of Bu- 
ropean manufacture, but instead of a dinner-napkin there was a bed-room 
towel. The soup—for he had everything ready—was served up in a trifle 
| dish, which had formed ne of a dessert-service belonging to the Ninth 
| Lancers—at all events, arms of that regiment were ; 
plate into which I ladled it with a broken tea-cup, was of the old willow- 
| pattern. The pilaw which followed the soup, was served upon a huge 
| plated dish ; but the plate from which I ate it, was of the very common- 
| est description. The knife was a bone-handled-affair ; the spoon and the 
| fork were of silver, and of Calcutta make, The plated side dishes, 
taining vegetables, were odd ones; one was round, the other oval. The 
pudding was brought in upon a soup-plate of blue and gold pattern, 
the cheese was placed before me on a glass dish belonging to a 
service. The cool claret I drank out of a richly cut champagne 
and the beer out of an American tumbler, of the very worst quality. 
| [had not yet seen “the Ma 4 It waa not until past eight thet 
a moonshee came and inquired if I would have an interview with 
highness. I replied that it would give me great joy, and, was 
conducted through numerous narrow and gloomy 
mont yn feats why bie -y ng. Here,sat the ms 
rec on & hage ¥ front of 
his hookah, a poe and we de 


aie 





, Yen one ess Ae 
| Native Rajah, “ From tta to rupees Gn wiela et 
| Hindcostan—every tongue declares that you have no equal. It is 


Humble Sahib (who, if he knows an of 
toms, knows that he must not pashan! oy 4 
). “ Maharaj.’ 


Asiatic manners and cus- 
t his host, but eat his compliments 


Native Raj “The acuteness of your perceptions, and the soundness 
of your w ng, bave, by universal report, become as manifest as 
even the light of the sun itself.” Then, turning to his attendants of e 


| degree, who, by this time, had formed a circle round me aud the " 
He pet the question, “ Is it true, or not?” 
m* = eens Bee and all, declare that it was true; and inguire 
| whether it co possible for a great man like the Maharaj 
that which was false. —— 
Native Rajah. “ The Sabib’s father is living?” 
Humble Sahib. “No, be is dead, Maharaj.” 
Native Raji “ He was a great man.” 
siereeid Mnet wen ater el 
er, my an in.” 
Native Rajah. “ And your mother? lives?” 
Humble Sahib. “ By the goodness of God, such is the case.” 
Native Rajah. “She is a very handsome woman ?”’ 
Humble Sahib. “On that point, Mabaraj, I cannot offer an opiaion. 
| Native aye “You need not do so. To look in your face is quite 
| sufficient. I would give a crore of rupees (one million sterling) to see 
her oy for = Lome, and say we much I admired bp pe oe 
counteuance son. Lam England next year. e Sahib 
favour me with her Sitres oe . 
| Humble Sahib. “Maharaj.” 
| Here the Native Rajah calls to the maeniioe to being n, ink, and 
| . The moonshee comes, sits before me, pen in cokes i uir- 
ine mye Sm omy, nahi nary Le 
bs y ne, Munn uper, eemee, ve 
| queere, Sunjons wood-C: will ;”. which this : “ Bomba- 
| zine, ou the top of the Monument, in Piccadilly, Belgrave Square, St. John’s 
Wood, Camberwell.” This mystification must be excused by the plea 
that the Rajah’s intentions are as truthful as Lady Bombazine’s ad- 


The Maharajah then gives instructions that that document shall be 
preserved amongst his most important papers, and resumes the conversa- 











tion. 
Native Raj: “ The Sahib has eaten well ?” 
Humble « j.” 
Native Ray: “ And drank ?”’ 
” 


Humble « ‘ 
Native Wore “The Sahib will smoke hookah ?”’ 
Humble 7 is 


re the order: “ lao Sahib ke waste” ( a hookah for the 
b). Presently the hookah is brought in. It is rather a grand affair, 
be Fonngdy = ppm evidently belonged to some of extravagant 


, flatter me, in very audible whispers. “ How well he emokes!” 
“What a fine forehead he has!’ “ And his eyes! how sparkle |” 
“ No wonder he is so clever !” “ He will be governor- some day.” 


Native Rajah. “ And you will listen to the petition of every maa, rich 


Sahib. “It will be my duty so to do.” 
Native aoe eet voice). ‘ Moonshee !’’ 
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tice can possibly exist. During my rambles io India, I have been the 
SUlst of some scores of rajahe, great and small; and I never knew one 
who had not agrievance. He had either been wronged by the govern- 
ment, or by some judge, whose decision had been against him. In the 
matter of the government, it was a sheer love of oppression that led to 
the evil of which he complained ; in the matter of the judge, that func- 
tiouary had been bribed by the other party. 

It was with great difficulty that 1 kept my eyes open while yoo 
—a very long one—was read aloud. Shortly after it was finished, I 
craved permission to retire, and was conducted by a bearer to the sleep- 
ing room, in the centre of which was a huge bedstead—a four-poster— 
but devoid of curtains, On either side were large looking-glasses in gilt 
frames ; not suspended on the walls, but placed against them. Over the 
bed was a punkah, which was immediately set in motion. The movement 
of the punkah served a double purpose. It cooled the room and drove 
away the musquitoes. Having thrown myself oa the bed, the bearer, who 
was in attendance inquired i'l would be shampooed? This was a luxury 
to which I was always partial ; and, having signified that I desired it, 
four men were shouted for. Each took an arm or a leg and began to 
press it, and crack the knuckle joints of my fingers and toes. This con- 
tinued for an hour, when I fell asleep, and did not wake until eight 
o’clock on the following morning ; when I was waited upon by the khan- 
samah, who wished to know my pleasure, with respect to breakfast. He 
informed me that he had “ Fatnum and Meesum’s,”’ Yorkshire pie, game 
pie, anchovy toast, mutton chop, steak, sardincs—in short, all that the 
sahib logue were accustomed to take for breakfast. 

My breakfast over and my hookah smoked, I lighted a cheroot, and 
walked out into a veranduh, where I was soon joined by some of the Ma- 
harajah’s favourites and dependants ; who poured into my ear a repeti- 
tion of the flattery to which I had listened on the previous night. It is 
not very tedious when you become used to it, and know that it is a mat- 
ter of course, and is applied to every European guest of any real or sup- 

importance. hilst thus engaged, smoking and listening, I was 
ned by the Maharajah, who held in his hand the Delhi Gazette, the Mo- 
=. and the Culculla Znglishman. Of their entire contents he had 
a je acquainted by a half-caste, whom he kept (so he informed me) 
for the sole purpose of translating, orally, into Hindoostanee, the Indian 
rnals and the government gazettes, published in the English language. 
ere was no occasion for me to read these papers, for the Maharajah 
Fe me @ very accurate resumé of them ; having done this he asked me 
play a game of billiards? I am not a bad billiard player. On the con- 
trary, I have the vanity to think thatl play remarkably well; but it was 
quite evident to me that the Maharajah did not play his best, and that he 
suffered me to beat him as easily as | did—simply out of what he consi- 
dered to be politeness. All the while we were playing, the favourites 
or courtiers of the Maharajah were praising us both. Neither of us made 
ey eae or bad—that did not bring down a shower of compli- 
impression is, that if I bad ran a eue, and cut the cloth at 

the same time; the bystanders would have shouted in praise of my skill 

and execution. I bad already seen enough of native character, to know | 
exactly how I was to act. I feigned to be charmed with my success— 
ehildishly charmed. Whilst I was thus (to the delight of my host) os- 
tensibly revelling in my triumph, the marker—a native, a Hindoo—took 

@ cue, and began to knock the ballsabout. He!cannoned all over the 

, went in off the red and white, screwed back under the cushion, and 
did whatever he pleased and with perfect ease. 


~~ T could not help ex ng to the h my astonishment at the Hin- 
doo marker’s skill, ene 4 enor fe 


pon he informed me that, when he was a mere 

, he had been taught by the best player (an officer in the Light Ca- 
ry) that ever came to India, and that for several years past he bad 
been marker at various mess-rooms where billiards were played. The 
name of this Hindoo Jonathan, was Runjeet. He was six-and-twenty 
, about five feet five in ae. remarkably slim, had a very 
, and eyes full of fire spirit. He was for a long time 
marker to the Horse Artillery mess at Meerut, where I once saw him play 
with an officer celebrated for his skill. Runjeet gave his adver- 
— oat of a hundred, and won easily. What with his pay, 
ts he received from gentlemen to whom be taught 

moburs that he occasionally had given to him 
his backers, Ranjeet was in on of some six 
; but he was eo extravagant in his babits that be 
ied, | was told, “ not worth money enough to buy 
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m. 
leaving the billiard-room, invited me to accompany 
acquiesced, and the was ordered. The car- 
built—a very handsome landau—and the horses were 
t the harness! It was country-made, of the very 
nest kind, and worn out; for one of the traces was a piece of 
The coachman was filthy in his dress, and the whip that he ear- 
in his hand was au old broken bu ps depeee some European 
ntleman must have thrown away. On the box, on either side of the 
man, sat a warlike retainer, armed with a sword and a dagger. In 
rumble were two other retainers armed in the same manner, Besides 
and myself there were three others (natives and relatives of 

) in the vehicle. On the road the Rajah talked incessantly, 


ALE 
if 


#2 


Eres 


d on his equipag 
ago I bad a carriage and horses very superior to these. 
twenty-five thousand rupees; but I had to burn the car- 
the horses.” 





was very sick, and the 

Memsahib were bringing the child to Bhitoor for a change 

ofair. I sent my big cerriage for them. On the road the child died ; and, 

of course, as a dead body had been in the carriage, and as the horses had 

drawn that dead body in that carriage, I could never use them again.” 

The reader must understand that a native of any rank considers it a dis- 
grace to eell rty. 

“ But could you not have given the horees to some friend—a Christian or 
a Massulman ?”’ 

“No; had I done so, it might have come to the knowledge of the Sa- 
py ea his feelings would have been hurt at baving occasioned me euch 

Such was the Mabarajab, commonly known as Nena Sahib. He ap- 
peared to be not a man of ability, nor afool. He was selfish, but what 
native is not? He seemed to be far from a bigot in matters of religion ; 
and, although he was compelled to be very particular about the destruc- 
tion of his carriage and horses, I am quite satisfied that be drank brandy, 
and that he smoked hemp in the chillum of his hookuh. 

It was half. five o'clock when we arrived at Cawnpore. The offi- 
cers, civil military, and their wives, were just coming out for their 
evening drive on the mall. Some were in carriages, some in buggies, 
some on horseback. Every soul saluted the Maharajah ; who returned 
the salute according to Eastern fashion—raising the hands to the fore- 

Several gentlemen approached the carriage when it was drawn 
up near the band-stand, and inguired after the Maharajah’s health. He 
Treplied that it was good ; and then introduced me to them in the follow- 
ing manner, and in strict accordance with the letter he had received 
from Lucknow : “ This Sabib who sits near me is a sams friend of the 
Governor-General, and is a relation of .all the members of Council—a 
constant guest of the Queen of England,” (then came this addition of bis 
own) “ and of both Houses of Parliament.” I need scarcely say that I 
wished my Lucknow friends had not covered me with such recommenda- 
tions ; for, wherever we went, and to whomsoever we spoke—no matter 
whether it was an Eu ve or an official magnate of Cawn- 

—I was doomed to hear, “ Thi Bahit who sits (or stands) near me 
a great friend,” &c..&c. Having exhibited me sufficiently in Cawn- 
, the heads of the horses were turned towards Bhitoor, and we were 
along the road at a slow pace, for the animals were extremely 
ron ay The natives of India have no mercy on their cattle, especially 
r horses. During the ride back, | was again bored with the Rejah’s 
; and, to ) wy him —for he became very much excited—I was 
to promise that I would talk to the Governor-General and the 
Council on the subject and that if 1 did not succeed in that quarter, I 
would, on my return to ent. take the earliest opportanity “ some 
day, quietly, after dinner” (this was his suggestion), of representing to her 
M the exact state of the case, and that an adopted son of a 

ted to all the rights and privileges of an heir born of the body. 

I furthermore promised him most solemnly that I would not speak to t! 
Board of Control, or to the Privy Council on the subject ; for, the Maha- 
jab aseured me that he bad the most positive proof that both these in- 
tutions bad eaten bribes from the hand of the East India Company in 
respect of his claim. On probing him, however, I discovered that his 
tive proof was a letter from a villainous agent in England, who had 
written to him that “ the Company bribed the Board of Con- 


1, and that 5 bee ae Sariened te anenet, 
over the om | of the Company. Three (thirty thou- 
all.’ 
a 


? 
nautch dance by women) that night. 
On the Selowing maraing | eweke etth'e very he an 


other things that he told me was this—in reference to the to 


a philosophic mood. The various perfumes which had bcen sprinkled 
over my dress had somewhat overpowered me, and it may have been 
that the story told me in whispers by one of the three slaves who came 
to sing me to sleep had disordered my imagination. I was told that two 
women of rank were kept in aden not far from my apartments, and 
treated like wild beasts ; and a third—a beautiful young creature—had 


recently been “ bricked up in a wall,” for no other fault than attempting | th 


are real merits, but what m the flabbiness of the execution? 


Compare forty such lings as th ‘ 
3 ts of those who died 
In Carterton Pst 


The child, the veteran, mS bride, 
The saints of history's pages, 





to escape. 
After breakfast, the Rajah showed me his elephants, bis camels, his horses, 
his dogs, his pigeons, his falcons, his wild asses, his apes, his aviary full of 
birds, and all the rest of his curiosities. Then he exhibited his guns and 
es Purdy, Egg, and other celebrated makers—his swords, and 
is daggers, of every country and age, and when he observed that he was 
i happy, under the influence of some stimulant recently imbibed, I 
took an opportunity of discoursing on the vanity of human wishes, and 
especially with reference to his Highness’s grievance. I translated many 
sentiments of Juvenal and Horace into Hindoostanee ; but, I regret to 
say, they had no effect on Nena Sahib. 


Senn eee 


TYRT AUS. 


If the author of the familiar aphorism as to the comparative importance 
of ballads and laws could come to life again, he would probably recon- 
sider bis estimate. Who is there in the present day whose songs can stir 
our blood as “Chevy Chase” stirred his? And yet what subjects a mo- 
dern Tyrtwus might find for his art! In ancient times, the poet and the 
soldier went hand in nand—to do and to describe great actions were but 
two functions of one character. How is it that whilst we have retained 
the one power, we have so completely lost the other? We are richer than 
our ancestors—in many respects we are wiser; and the fears of those 
who dreaded that an era of unexampled peace and prosperity might emas- 
culate the national character have been most effectually dispelled by 
countless examples of such desperate heroism, such various resource, such 
unflinching firmness, such cheerful eelf-denial, and such noble reeigna- 
tion, as will effect a lasting change in our national commonplaces. As 
the fame of Cressy gave way to that of Agincourt, and the fame of Agin- 
court to that of Blenheim, so our children will speak of the great days 
of the Crimean campaign and of the Indian mutiny—of Inkermann and 
Balaklava, of Agra and of Delhi—as we used to speak a very few years 
ago of what was then “ the last war’’—of Waterloo, and Badajoz, and St. 
Sebastian. No one can look around him without seeing that we live at 
one of the great epochs of human history—that we stand at one of the 
points where integro seeclorum nascitur ordo. Our century is like 
that great era when the recovery of spiritaal independ incided 
with the opening of the gates of a new world—when Luther defied the 
Pope—when Columbus discovered America, and Gama rounded the Cape. 
And as in those days, and in the century which followed them, this coun- 
try sent out the bravest of the brave and the hardiest of the bardy—Drake 
to girdle the world, Hudson to encounter the polar ice, the colonists who 
founded the greatest of nations, and the sailors who tamed the proudest 
fleets—se in this age, the enterprises which bid fair to change the face of 
human society are mostly conducted by men of English blood. 
The English tongue is spoken at the , in A ia, in New 
Zealand, and in America from the Arctic Ocean to the tropics. 
England is the only nation which has any strong hold upon the t. 
England is the only European country which has reconciled pre-eminence 
in freedom, in arms, and in arts. Eoglishmen discovered the North-west 
passage—Englishmen have made half the railways of Europe. If the 
maaly virtues ever flourished in any time or in any nation, they flourish 
here and now. It might have been hoped that the spectacle of such great- 
ness would have produced its usual effects upon literature, and that so 
grand an age might have been worthily celebrated by its eontem: es. 
No doubt, in come respects, that expectation is fulfilled. We have se- 
veral great historians, we have more than one great thinker, we have 
many men distinguished in special varieties of science, and we have one 
poet whose name will live; but we bave not amongst us a single man 
who can set to that music which makes the heart beat and the eye glis- 
ten some of the most splendid and the most pathetic incidents of any age 
or country. It certataly was not so always. Poetry could once wield 
the sword as well as the dissecting knife—it could not only analyse, but 
touch the heart. Those broad, simple feelings which we all share are its 
true and eternal subjects, and yet how few of them are handled in the 
present day! A certain number of love songs as pure as distilled water, 
and free enough from passion to have been addressed by one schoolgirl 
to another, some sermons in rhyme about our country and its responsibi- 
lities, an infinite number of lamentations over the sorrows of life, served 
up as sauce to the happiness of those who do not feel them—exhaust, 
with some noble exceptions, the list of our popular songs. It is true that 
when Mr. Tennyson pleases, he can speak not unworthily of the 





works, 
Who Godlike grasps the ti triple forks, 
And kinglike wears the crown. 
But it very seldom does please him, and we should be mach at a logs 
any one else who combines the power and the will to do so. 
It is mortifying, and yet not unpleasing, to compare the style in which 
our fathers and grandfathers were taught what was meant by being Eng- 
lishmen, with that in which we are addressed at present—mortifying, be- 
cause it shows us what we are losing; pleasing, because it gives us 
oceasion to look back upon the past. In Lockhart’s Life of Scott we 
are told that, in one of the battles in the Peninsular war, a company 
was ordered to lie down under fire, and whilst in that position the captain 
read them, to their immense delight, the description of the battle of 
Flodden, from the last canto of Marmion. Who could not faney the thrill 
with which, in sach a position, men would listen to such words as these : 
But yet thick the shafts as snow 
Though bo 4 knighta like whirlwinds go, 
Though billmen ply aga blo 
was the - 


No thought was there of dastard flight, 
‘Grows fo vent like m | ty knight 
room fou; e nobie, e ’ 
As vallantly and well. 
Till utter darkness closed her 
O’er their thin host and wounded ,. 

The spearmen at Flodden were not braver than those who held the po- 
sition at Inkermann against odds of eight to one, or than the 600 men— 
many of them volunteers who had never fired a gun—who marched out 
ot Agra to fight and conquer ten times their number; yet they have 
found no poet, and we fane Sqret not be much encouraged by the 
notes of their contemporaries. What, for example, would be the effect 
of reading to the garrison of Lucknow, R. M. M.’s thoughts on England’s 
Summer, 1857, published not long since in the Times? This poem con- 
sists of 120 lines, divided into fifteen stanzas of eight lines a-piece, and 
containing the sum of the poet’s reflections upon the two closely con- 
nected subjects of the harvest and the mutiny. The first thing that 
strikes him is that the summer was very hot. and good for the crops :— 

Week after week the summer here, 
Undimm'd by cloud or shower, 
With an Italian speed brings on, 
The happy harvest hour. 
This suggests, in the third stanza, the thought that suddenly such bad 
news arrived (by telegram) that “ they who hear them scarce desire to 
see their children cheerful.” What curiously graduated grief! They do 
not quite wish their children not to enjoy themselves in the holidays, but 
very nearly. We shall next be told that they were so unhappy that they 
all but gave up accepting invitations to dinner, and quite forswore even- 
ing parties. After hearing this awful message, the poet to con- 
sider what it is; and refuting the supposition that it relates to a patri- 
otic rising or even a religious sentiment, he observes that 
Soldiers cared for as our sons, 
And clothed with England's honour, 
Have turned their dal guns, 
With basest upon her. 
The feelings of those who bave relations in India are next described in 
no less than forty lines, Eight more convey the sentiment that the mu- 
tiny ought to be punished, and that Lord Canning and the other members 
of Council may then, and not till, be forgiven. for Eogland itself— 








e P of which is graceful, no doubt, and pious—with the less 

thoughtful but exquisitely beautiful expression of Campbell's regret for 
Those that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore.; 

Brave hearts to England’s pride 

So faithful and so true 


By the gallant good Rion, 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er your graves. 
And who will not confess that what we want is not a mass of more or 
less ingenious observations and moral reflections, but a plain, broad ex 
pression of what we are all feeling? 
It is in much less elaborate and less meritorious productions than R. 
- M.’s account of England’s Summer that the feebleness and folly of our 
modern song-writers are shown most strikingly. There is in our older 
songs, even when they are rough and almost vulgar, a spirit and life 
which seems to have quite departed from us now, here, in the present 
day, should we find the match of the rough old rhyme on the capture of 
the Belle Porte by the Saucy Arethusa ? 
“ Bear down,” says he, “ to our admiral’s lee.” 
“ No, no,” says captain, “ that can’t be,” 
“ Then Imust fetch you along with me,” 

Says the saucy Arethusa. 

Or what living man could write anything equal to “ Cheer up, my lads, 
tis to glory we steer,” played by the bands of the squadron which stood 
out from Gibraltar to attack—and it turned out to beat—a superior force 
of French and Spaniards, immediately after its own defeat at Algeziras. 
We have, indeed, the excellent Martin F. Tupper, who gives “ A Song 
for Rifle Clubs,” the metre of which is adopted partly {rom that of “ Ride 
& cock-horse to Banbury Cross,” and partly from “ Abroad in the mea- 
dows to see the young lambs ;”’ whilst, of the thought, we can only say 
that we hope that what passes for it in Mr. Tupper’s opinion may be pe- 
culiar to himself :— 
Harrah for the rifle! In days } 
Our fathers were fear'd for the bil 
Wer a of tacit and bold 

ere archers, so burly ; 
While Agincourt, Cressy, and Poictiers long since, 
And great John of Gaunt, and the gallant k Prince 
Tell out from old pages of history 
What Englishmen did with the bow and the bill. 


Harrah forthe rifle! In lands over sea 
The rifle is fear’d in the bands of the free ; 
America guards her giad homes by its aid, 
Daring creation to make her afraid— 
And Switzerland stands on her ramparts of snow, 
od Englishmen ought to be taught to defend 
efen 
Gur hemes foam tha feo, cahtinens wuloume the 
We hope that the Americans will relish the compliment which singles ou t 
as their special —— the habit of bragging when nobody threatens 
them, and that the Swiss will appreciate the theme that their tactics con- 
sist in getting up mountains where nobody can reach them, and where 
there is nothing to protect except chamois. 
It is perhape in our comic literature that the degeneracy of “ popular 
poetry” is most marked. As there is nothing more delightful than the 
mixture of fan and earnest, of mirth and os, which characterizes a 
really great poet, who pours out with careless strength the various im- 
pressious which cross his mind, so potbing can be more nauseous and con- 
temptible than the pitiful drivel in which professional buffoons are com- 
pelled by the necessities of their position to unite affected emotion with 
the struggle for wit. The step from Burns to Punch is one which, in the 
course of events, had to be made, but it is a very long and a very dirty 
one. Burns was not forced to be witty every Wednesday : but being a 
man of great genius, and, as such men usually are, a = of infinite 
depth and variety of feeling, he constantly brought the broadest fun and 
the noblest emotion into an inseparably close connexion, What a won- 
derful fund of jovial audacity there is in that strange medley in which he 
describes the revels of a set of beggars! What trath and force in the old 
broken dowa tatterdemalion, who sings about his loves and wars in such 
words as these— 
Iam a son of Mars, 
And I've been in many wars, 
And show my cuts scars 
Wherever I come : 
This here was for a wench, 
And this other in a trench, 
Welcoming the French 
To the sound of the drum. 
And what a glorious burst of national feeling is that which he introduces 
into the burlesque praises of whisky— 
Bring _ pa ee — 
eu To ’s will, 
ef ee 
on 
Tao at obo 
Death comes, with dauntieas eye he sees him, 
With bloody hand a welcome gives him ; 
And ween he falls, 
His latest draught of breathing leaves him 
In faint burras! 
—or into the drinking song written for the Dumfries volunteers— 
The kettle of the Church and State, 
Perchance a clout may fail in it, 
But devil a foreign tinker loon 
Shall ever put a nail in it ; 
Our fathers’ that kettle bought, 
And who would dare to spoil it 
By heaven ! the sacri dog 
Shall fuel be to boil it. 

This is infinitely too high a flight, not only intellectually but morally, 
for Punch. Burns was a man, and had a man’s faults, and amongst other 
things, sometimes used strong language. For le, in the last of our 
extracts there occurs that naughty word “ devil.” Punch would neve> do 
that. Its mission is to provide strictly proper and harmless amusement. 
It is also bound to bear a faithful testimony in favour of every prejudice 
of that great phalanx of middle-class respectability whose lighter hours 
it seeks to amuse. Whether what is produced under these conditions is 
really as barmless as it looks, is a question upon which some light is 
thrown by a poem, popular, we suppose, with some class or other, re- 
cently addressed to Cardinal Wiseman, and entitled Verbum renle 

jens, as the classical reader is aware, being pure Latin for a wise man. 
After some commonplace folly about the massacre at Cawnpore, we have 
the following st dd d to the Cardinal :-— 
A lonely, a barren, affectionless man 
¢ are sermons in stones) will discourse if he can ; 
le will love the class only te which he belongs 
And will raise their estate upon other men’s 
ae 7 =? class he will see 
4 source degree— 
Would he himself trust to professional lore, 
And flash his red st king in redder C yup ? 


Let him vaunt his old wood, his old bones and his stuff, 

Till we've relics and rosaries more than h, 

But if with our heartstrings he trades for a p! 

There never was a Wise-man so simple as he. 
It is not to the bigotry, nor to the imbecility, nor to the utter absence of 
all meaning in two-thirds at least of this miserable doggrel, that we wish 
to call attention. It is rather to the principle which presides over the 
composition, and to the bad moral i ich it cannot fail to exer- 
cise, if it have any at all. The principle is, that everything admitted 
into a comic paper must contain a certain number of jokes—hence the 
opposition of “ red stockings” and “redder Cawnpore,” and of “ Wise- 
man” and “simple.” This, perhaps, is a matter of taste, bat is it not 

to such a subject with such infinitely 
sach 

















the psalms into bellman’s metre, concluding each verse with a comic 
chorus, would only imitate a writer who—aiter ing the 

of “the beast we had petied aad thought we 

fouling his maw with the flesh he bad shamed”’ 

Dr. Wiseman wears stockings as red as the blood shed at Cawnpore, and 





that his name is composed of the two words “wise” and “ man”—and 
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who expects us to laugh at it. Tho“Yget that there is no intentional bra- 
tality or irreverence in this silly st@ is, perhaps, the strongest of all 
fs that the necessity of constantly*manufacturing jokes cannot but 
unt the feelings, and destroy all sense of reverence which is not purely 
oonventional. 
_——=———_ 


CARTOUCHE, KING OF PARIS. 
Concluded from bast week's * Albion.” 
Rise, Paris of Cartouche! with thy royal and thy rascal world—thy 
buckramed marquises, and pompous bourgeois—thy green tables, and 





council-boards—thy lordly Louvre, and thy crimson Gréve—with thy 


— 
door opens : rough fellow, with no caradion-cheeks, and no powdered 
periwig. ‘ 

“Stap my vitals! quite a valgarian; yes, indeed, by Venus! as the 
— de Mirabella pleasantly and wittily observed of my Swiss va- 
e 

With a condescending look at the black-browed vulgarian, the abbé 
walks in, yawuing and swinging his cameo-cane (subject, bust of Venus 
and head) ; walks up-stairs, observes with critical eye that there is no 
tapestry in the hall, no heraldic chairs, no nothing, except a great brass 
many-armed chandelier swinging by a long brass cable from the roof, 
some four stories up. He walks up, toils up, many flights of oak stairs, 
eaters empty rooms, gets astonished, takes more snuff ; when, to his hor- 


awoke me to a sense that I was a public character. WE are moored in 
the suburb of the city of Kiahing, and every barge in the neighbourhood 
was crowded by spectators contemplating the sleeping and, doubtless, 
snoring barbarian. The excitement was very great when the outer for- 
eigner threw aside his mosquito curtains and appeared in loose jacket 
and sleeping trowsers, but it reached its highest point when he took a 
header into the canal. The best part of the entertainment, however, 
seemed to be when the barbarian, his swim being accomplished, had to 
climb up the rope into the boat, with his dripping pajamas, and pull all 
his curtains about him. The water is quite clean, and the Chinese throw 
nothing away. We have now got into districts where the people very 
rarely see foreigners, and their surprise and astonishment are as great as 





eourtyards full of wigged footmen, and thy boudoirs fall of ringleted | ror, looking down a corridor, he suddenly sees three men advancing on | if they had never even seen one before, I confess I think this perpetual 


beauties. In the taverns are noisy shirtless bullies, who will not rest till | 
they are carried home bloody sops upon dripping shutters. In the guard- | 
chambers are booted generals, whose breastplates shine like mirrors, and 


him with drawn swords. By Venas, here’s an end to all ortolan suppers 
and Versailles promenades and ombre! Diew Merci! the chandelier ; he 
is fat and wheezy. Hurrah! a spring,—a tremendous deer-like spring. 


| mobbing insufferable. My Chinese disguise does very well to go through 
la city in a chair, but it will not do to walk about with. The first dog I 
| meet resents the imposture and draws upon me the criticism and ourio- 


upon whose shoulders black wigs, after the fashion of their royal master, | —beyond, but brought up by a great oscillating jar, and the great brass | sity of the multitude. A Chinese bourgeois wears no hat. He is the only 
fall down in scented cascades. The pebbly narrow streets are mere dark | chain sways like a rope in a storm. He is saved. Quick down ; plump human creature who shaves his head and deties the blazing sun. Five 


defiles, between rocky walls of tall prison-like houses, with broad court- | 
yard-doors and grated windows, blocked up with ponderous gilded 
coaches, heavy with velvet hammercloths, and fluttering with feathers. 
Two have met, the wheels have locked ; M. le Marquis de Carembole will | 
not give way to M. l’Abbé de Millefleurs; swords are being drawn, and 
only the dead-rooms of to-night’s hospitals will ever fully know the | 





on the sharp point of the chandelier—very different to the soft cushions 
of fashionable chapels ; a tamble on the black and white marble-hall ; a 
shout ; a pistol-shot; a rash across the court, crushing the thistle that 
never did harm to any one ; a scrambling ran down the street, and the 
abbé reaches a chair-stand ; takes a chair; is borne to his lodgings by 
the frightened, backward-looking, trotting sedan men ; and the abbé is 


| minutes of this would infallibly produce brain fever in a European, 80 
| we are obliged to use either the straw hat of the Chinese peasant or the 
| pith hat of the Hongkong merchant. You must, however, wear Chinese 

clothes ; you could not move a step through these cities in European 
| clothes—they would excite a frenzy of curiosity. I saw much more of 
| the city of Kiabing by water than I did by land, but these cities of the 


result. | brought to his own house, half-fainting, and ouly to be revived by re- | delta are like Venice or Amsterdam, it is only from their canals that you 
Here is a street gay with cast-off clothes: old red-heeled shoes that | peated pinches of Millefleurs, and much rubbing of temples by his pretty | can see them. 


rave trod the parterres of Versailles, and old orange-and-black scarfs 
that have been shot-torn at Malplaquet. Here is a triangular cocked-hat | 
that has felt the sting of the bullets of the Languedoc Camisards, and | 
here is a rich blue-and-silver brocade, once worn by a beauty whose thin 

white fingers dabbled in agua Tophana, which indeed left an ugly stain | 
upon them, as certain lawyers know. 

colate with that lady, M. l’Ambassadeur, or you are undone. Step into 

the druggist’s shop where our lady bought that dreadful cosmetic that | 
be a ag epee and you ar find our old friend M. ae 

0 will ta! you by the hour of “ dyspepsie a e is 
learned in electuaries, ons can mix up a fucus with admirable skill. M. 
Jourdains run their fingers along emerald silks, in every little dim shop 
round the Chatelet ; and the dregs of the Seine only know the victims of 
Scapin, now turned a friend of Cartouche, knight of the steel and cord, 
bound to free pursy canons of charity purses, syndics of redundant fees, 
even bullies of their spoil, and beggars of their savings. Cartouche is 
every where: we see him with his short thick-set figure and hard frown- 
ing face, eyebrows twisted, barred-up mouth, and restless, feverish eyes, 
terribly alive and watchfal, while the face is long ago turned into mere 
stone. There he is, in the wide circle of the wits and nobles and poets 
and architects and dancing-masters, waiting at the duke’s levee. I think 
that must be him, too, amid the thronging coaches and smoking torches 
at the great ball at the Louvre. You would not think that was Cartouche 
leaning over the Pont Neuf, or laughing at the Scatamouche in the the- 
atre. 

He is at the night-tavern orgies, where drunken sirens fling cham e- 
glaases at bald fiddlers’s heads; he is sitting in deferential conference 
with old gentlemen on the public seats in walks and gardens; he talks 
on the quays with bluff sailors ; he struts, with new-gilt sword or maroon 
coat, up the centre walk of Notre Dame, and kaeels with ostentatious de- 





housekeeper Lisette. 

Still, with all this audacity, somehow or other the great conveyancing 
firm of Cartouche and Co. does not thrive. The es is so expensive. 
Spies require enormous wages, or they turn false. The purchasers of 
stolen goods give small sums. The safe lodgings for storing treasare, 


panels, demand enormous rents. There are mistresses, too, to keep, who 
play kouckle-down with diamonds, afd make sauce of pearls; Delias, 
who powder their hair with gold-dust and bathe in perfumes. Refuse 
them a set of emeralds, or a roomful of rococo, they pout and threaten 
mysterious things. Watches may come in by hatfuls, diamonds by chest- 
fuls, and crowas and louis d’ors by the waggon-load, yet down it all 


Although bat a third-class city, we were at least an hour parsin; 
through Kiahing. There are vast stoves of that thick pottery ware sed 
| at Shanghai for baths aud coarser utensils, much of it well ornamented. 
There are large carpenters’ shops containing the simple silk-winding ma- 
chine of the Chinese, in every stage of completion. e are now far ad- 


Do not sip succory-water or cho- | and the lurking-places, with proper trap-doors, double-roofs, and sliding- | vanced into the silk district. There is a large establishment for crush- 


ing seeds and making oil. We land to inspect it, and the proprietor is 
polite and explanatory. There are tea-shops overhanging the water, and 
the customers, naked to the waist, are lounging and smoking and sipping 
from their little cups a weak infusion without milk or sugar. Then there 
is a break in the continuity of habitations—a rick of rice straw and a 

ove of mulberry trees, not large round topped trees such as we see in 





goes, with a merry rash, into these pleasant pits of hell bordered by | France and Italy, but trees free to grow as nature pleases, and bearin, 


rimroses, It is very quick travelling, the primrose-path to Acheron. 

he paper-money is a Godsend, because it is such a concentration of 
wealth. It packs so close, and goes so far. We stop mails with bundles 
of the precious silver-paper ; bags of money are taken—so much that the 
broken-down Cartouche horses drop half of it, and sow the road with 
gold-pieces, enough to feed all the starving Scotch in Boulog 
the Pretender’s miserable brandy-drinking, bragging, selfish lifetime. 





= 


Very slowly but surely D’Argenson gets in the crowbar that is to | 


break open this bloody den of wickeduess ; slowly filters through cir- 
cumstances that show where the underground dens and traps lie hid ; 
and this that I am going to relate above all things. It had long been 
known, to the inexpressible horror of quiet rich citizens, that Cartouche 
had in his pay, not merely escaped galley-slaves and highwaymen, but 
broken-down gamblers of family, and runaway prodigals ; countless Don 
Juans as well as ragged Lazarillos ; not merely bankrupt tradesmen and 
degraded priests,—tae most shameless of men,—bat even noblemen’s 





votion before shining altars, blazing with candles and glistening with 
metal stars and crosses. He is hearty with the hearty, rough with the 
rough, gentle with the gentle ; he is apostolically “ all things to all men.” 
But with all of them, were he watched, his stealthy eye might be seen, 
as bis victims stooped to sip their wine, or threw their leg across the bil- 
liard-board, leaping on them with sudden and terrible scorn and malice. 
Woe betide them to-morrow! The abbé, stripped and bruised, will be 
found dead, crammed into his own dim confessional ; the young Savoy 
count floating down the Seine, with a nasty drill-hole under his third rib ; 
the rich silk-merchant of Rue de la Friperie, half dead, thrust into an 
empty chest in a vaulted warehouse near the Temple. No fashion was 
safe in Paris against invisible murder ; there is no defence ; the diamond- 
wearers, silk-flaunters, watch-showers, tremble at the dusk. Every slam 
of a door betokens murder, every scraping is a robber’s file. 

“This must be put a stop to,” as Matbew’s French friend said when 
the servant brought him news of his wife’s having presented him with 
three children at a birth. D’Argenson’s saturnine visage grew black as 
a Bastille oublidie ; his huge wig shook with rage; he ordered all the 

risoners’ pet-pizeons on the Bastille roof to be shot out of mere spite. 
en his harem of nuns could not soothe him ; he was silent at court, 
and gloomy when the grand monarch honoured him by ae him to 
carry his cane, or to stoop and pick up a glove ; his myrm 
the streets and market-places in as many as the agents of the 
Fronde once assumed ; they lay silent in corners of lumbering diligences, 
waiting with secretly-cocked carbines for the masked head to thrust in at 
the window ; they pretended to roll in dranken sleeps upon wine-shop 
benches ; they watched at bridge-foots ; they attended trials to watch 
eyes that signalled to the prisoners ; they lurked at suspicious street-cor- 
ners, and spied from garret-windows behind chimneys. But the con- 
spiracy had spread too deep and far ; that = upas-tree had struck root 
into churches and drawing-rooms, into shops and guard-rooms ; gend- 
armes themselves were in Cartouche’s pay; the very king was at their 
mercy. : 

A schemes were laid to entrap Cartouche, but all in vain; 
the gipsy, soldier, gambler, thief, had sounded every depth of human 
wickedness, and lying like a spider, surrounded by threads of feelers, he 
sould discern, through mistresses, accomplices, ts, and spies, the re- 
motest germ of a plot. Once they nearly had him. He was found to 
sleep in a certain house at a certain hour ; a traitor disclosed every move- 
ment,—where his pistol would be and where his knife, in what relative 
position to the window the chair on which his embroidered clothes would 
be heaped, and where the bed was in relation to the door. There was 
much whispering of bulldog-heads at the police bureau ; much looking 
at rapier-points, aud much fitting of locks and cartridges. At the cer- 
tain hour, stealthy as lovers, stole the cloaked men to the ified num- 
ber. Street quiet, house quiet ; no noise, no light. Examine memoran- 
da: door, brown? Door, wn. 

Blind at third-floor window? Blind at third-fleor window. A knock 
—-two soldiers at the door—one to ascend the stairs ; faces grimmer, and 
gunpowder burning to go off. 

Third floor ; demand entrance; no answer. “iow off the lock. We 
have him.” 

No ; empty bed ; still warm, but no Cartouche. 

A noise below. 


Bang! 

om Cartouche ! Cartouche!” Cries of “ He has e:eaped !” 

It was Cartouche. He had escaped. 

The first step in the quiet street had reached his jealous tightly-strang 
ears. He looked ont. 

“Soldiers! Lost!’’ 

He locked the door, ran up the chimney, got down from the roof into 
the garret ; waited till the soldiers were fully intent on rummaging the 
disappointing room, pricking mattresses with suspicious swords, smash- 
ing cupboards, searching trousers-pockets, looking out of window, pulling 
a 


P flooring. 
Now is the time. He takes off his shoes, steals down a back-stair, 
leaps through the sentries, fires off a pistol,—he must have his bravado, 


“It is [Cartouche 1’ escapes into the night. 

Slioking, downeast, and angry, the sneak back 
to be browbeaten by the ferocious D’ Argenson,—that wigged terror of all 
se and monarch of the “ Burning Chamber.” 

at the enemies of Cartouche had their escapes too. On one occasion 

&@ young rich abbé received an invitation to come and see the furniture 
of a mansion,—say No. Quaranteneuf, Street of the Bleeding Heart ; a 
sireet all lonely gardens and stic-looking houses. There is to be a 
sale there. Furniture padded and cushioned with Utrecht velvet, and 
littering with mirrors and silver fountains. There are some voluptuous 
itians, &c., such as abbés keep covered up ia studies full of the Fathers, 
and where an open Chrysostome dust for months. Abbé de Rien 


(head of Venus, including bust),—and takes a hackney-coach to the street 
with the droll name, probably where a convent once stood ; is 

and lounges up the street to see whereabouts he has got to. 
suburbs. Over the wall tall beckoning poplars nod and point, and, c’est 
dréle, there Gor tae gional tt teaee nenione, talk 





, and have shunned society : just the place, though, to a real 
ching glowing, blue — and flesh that would bleed it you 


He rings ; & ghastly rattle, and a bell tolls, as it were, s mile off, up s 





f , Still in their service, and officers and gentlemen of supposed 
respectability. 

Mutilated bodies were constantly found in the Seine, faces gashed and 
cut to prevent them being recognised,—bodies, either naked, or with the 
coat-pockets turned inside out, or printed red by crimson fingers; while 
France was ringing with the trumpets that proclaimed the conquest of 
Flemish towns, and lit with the bonfires to e passage of the 
Rhine. Paris itself, where the king did or should reside (for Louis was 
not fond of Paris, remembering his frights and flights during the Fronde), 
was kept in awe by a handful of unknown and unseen robbers. One day 
the body of a maa, supposed to be an accomplice of Cartouche, is found 
cruelly mutilated in a road near Paris ; no search can discover the mur- 
derers. On the morning of the murder, an officer, living in humble 
lodgings, comes home, pale and worn out, and requests his landlady, 
after he has dressed, to send his linen to the wash. + His jaded look 
arouses her —e As she broods over his strange anxious manner, 
and the un lateness of his return, a crier passes under her window, 

houting out the t of a reward for the discovery of a dread- 
ful murder committed the night before. Her eyes turn to the heap of 








| their leaves down to the bottom of their stems. Of the millions of mul- 

berry trees I have seen in this part every one has a good healthy foliage, 
and not one has been stripped in the manner I have somewhere seen de- 
scribed. Passing this agricultural interval, we again immerge into the 
city. We seem now to in a district of merely domestic dwellings. 


| 
for | The enormous sign-boards covered with gigantic Chinese characters are 
| 


less frequent. There isa fat Chinawoman and her pretty little round 
plump daughter hanging out ctothes in a very emall number of square 
inches of drying ground under the eaves of their cottage. In another 
building there is a solitary damsel employed upon her embroidery ; and 
in another a palm-leaf fan is being used to drive the mosquitos out of the 
curtains. The little domesticities of life are going on while the men are 
at business. Throughout the whole extent of Kiahing and of every other 
city in this neighbourhood there are well-finished quays of faced granite, 
having at every 20 yards broad stone stairs down into the water; upon 
these the long-tailed race both men and children, stand and fish. Some 
of the stores are very extensive, run a long way back, and are divided 
from their neighbours by thick and high party walls ; but the houses are 
all built to the same pattern—a garret above a shop, a slanting roof of 
tiles, and projecting eaves over both the shop and the garret. This is 
the unvarying form. Signboards with immense ch ters, the pr 

or absence of flowerpots and casements, and the various characters of the 
commodities for sale constitute the only difference. We entered Kiahing 
through an archway in the wall, and quitted it through @ similar aper- 
ture. There is no difference between the city and the suburb, except that 
inside the walls the canals are narrower. 

Again we were in the country, among the mulberry trees and the rice- 
fields, the patches of tobacco, the se! ral mounds, with their wavi 
banners of high reeds, the gourds trellised on bamboo framework, 
the agricultural population all at work—men and women, with equal en- 
ergy treading at their irrigation wheels. Here is the secret of the ferti- 
lity of this great delta. Every hundred yards a little family treadwheel, 
with its line of tiny buckets, is erected over the canal, the water is 
thrown up to refresh the mulberry trees or mature the rice. When the 








linen her lodger has just shuffled off before he took his ch and 
sank into that tired sleep. 
how he snores! 

There are three spots ot blood on the left ruffle, and the right sleeve 
is wet and torn. 

She goes to the police. The tired lodger is arrested, found guilty, and 
executed. The dying man’s confession implicates Cartouche. It was 
that great captain’s wise but cruel precaution to murder all spies and 
suspected persons. What tyrant can rule but by terror? Ask the Em- 
peror of France.—the Blood of the Bourbon regalia. 

These discoveries make the place rather too hot for Cartouche. The 
severity of the search necessitates an inconveniently frequent change of 
costume ; he has to sleep every night in a different house. The caresses 
of women he suspects grow loathsome to him. He resolves on a bold 
scheme to escape pursuit. Looking over the soiled and red pages of his 
memory, he remembered a certain Jean Balmar, a fellow-soldier in 
Flanders, who had told him about his old parents in Auvergne, and had 
given him a message to them, which he had never delivered. This com- 
rade soon after fell by his side, and Cartouche had become his executor, 
retaining his letters, passport, and a few soldier’s personals. He was 
not unlike him in face, and resolved to pass himself off as the dead sol- 
dier. Leaving Paris at night, he reached, by seeret journeys, the old 
labourer’s house, quickly imposed on the old purblind couple, made his 
arrival welcome by liberal presents, and was at once adopted and al- 
lowed as their son. Cartouche was safe. The man of a huadred mur- 
ders was once more innocent, free, and could begin life again. 

Bat the country life grew hateful to the young Parisian. The day 
seemed prison-long without wine, cards, and women. At any risks, he 
must go back to Paris, head his band, keep Paris in terror, and venture 
life a Gon times a-day. He went, and the end was not far distant. A 
daring robbery in Versailles at this time increased the vigilance of the 
police, and perhaps accelerated his fate. The hemp was not merely 
grown for him, but cut and spun, nay, even twisted and rove. One day, 
when Versailles awoke from its heavy sleep after ball and revel, to the 
horror of stewards and the lifting-up of hands of major-domos, and all 
that obsequious band of noodles who assisted the great monarch in put- 
ting on his shirt and tying his garters, all the new gold fringe of one of 
the dining-rooms—quite new, very heavy, and of great value—was 
found clipped off and gone. Tremendous was the hue and cry! All 
rooms were searched, garden-shrubberies ransacked, but still no fringe. 
Police are every where; they watch the king at dinner; he does not 
move without them. On a sudden, as Louis is preparing with great 
state, and the usual routine of ceremony that fences in fools, to take his 
seat at dinner, up, with a bang and flap on the table, just at the king’s 
nose, comes the bundle of fringe, with the following inscription : 

“ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 
The search had been too troublesome ; the thief must have been a do- 
mestic of high standing. 

Such were the times from whose corruption sprang a Cartouche. At 
last he was seized,—trapped in a sleeping-place,—and loaded with irons. 
In prison he was cheerful, and even 6ay. He was visited by ladies of 
met to whom he showed the weight of his fetters laughing. 

His three wives came to see him. He had pet-names for them all ; one 
he called the Abbess. At first obdurate, when well tortured by the 
rack, he confessed his crimes, disclosed his accomplices of all ranks 
(some almost beyond prosecution), exhorted his fellow-prisoners to re- 
pentance, and listened to the priest. 

At the appointed day he was led out to the high scaffold of the Grave, 
—a rolling troubled sea of eyes ; was stripped, and bound to a wheel by 
the executioner ; his limbs were broken by blows of an iron bar. At the 
fourteenth stroke expired the King of Paris, and the terror of France, 
amidst o sarging murmur of sighs and curses. So perish all who follow 





the path of who torture society by crime, or disorganise society 
that their talent might lead and bind together. 
—— 


A PEEP INTO THE FLOWERY KINGDOM. 
We resume, from the Albion of the 21st eae pean and entertaining 


letters. They will be concluded on 
On the Imperial Canal, Aug. 10. 
I have a Ningpo servant bired for thie trip, for when, upon arriving at 
I found Mr. A’Lia trying to communicate with his countrymen 
by means of Canton English, it was plain that he would not be of much 
pa pine ne ne Ae eae I had no idea that these provin- 
cials were so entirely incomprehensible toeach other. The voice of A’Ya 


Arabs learn to labour like this the plain of the —. may become as 
P — —— <opumea be Susoeneeteae We must have passed 10,000 
people y eng: in ri process, 

Towards evening we arrived at the first-class city of Keashin, where 
found myself wep eng te | all the scam of the city. They were never 
hostile, but they stoop eal ee 
hardost at you in a close circle. They gently lay hold on your hand to 
examine your ring. They beg to be allowed to remove your spectacles, 
and make the most impertinent remarks upon the colour eyes. 
Mine are of the most ridiculous and unnatural of all colours—blue ; 
they are such a a that a crowd of Chinamen will stare at them for 
half an bour without winking, but occasionally laughing heartily to each 
other. My chief prosecutor at in was a fellow who squinted horri- 
bly. I thought myself justified in pointing out this fact to the crowd, and 
thus got rid of him, for there was a roar of laughter, amid which he slunk 
away. 

All this is mere curiosity. There is no feeling of hostility to strangers, 
If a Mandarin were officially informed of our presence mente 
bly be arrested and sent back ; the fact that no one cares to do so shows 
that the people feel no displeasure at our presence, 

_ After a little intercourse this would all cease, but at present it is an 
insufferable affliction. I am not fastidious, bat a handred Chinamen 
crowding round and pushing one another close upon you is not a pleasant 
position. You must add, moreover, that the thermometer is standing at 
100, that these fellows are all naked to tho waist, and that the 

_ are not only a cute race but also eminently a cutaneous peo- 


ple. 
Keashin is but a larger Keabing. All these cities on the plain are jnst 
alike. At Keashin, however, we Secs that network of canals which, al- 
though over 50 yards broad, are now narrowed to a channel by light 
bamboo partitions on each side. The enclosed sidewater is hired and cul- 
tivated as ling gardens, a water-loving root, which the English call 
the ling quetina, te huge alin of the’ Laoporial greta faske ccnemabet 
e ling ens, the u Im janks encum 
these small canals. Since the rebelshave been established at Nankin 
the inland communication has been stopped, and the food of Pekin goes 
round by sea. on hundreds therefore of these janks have become use- 
less. They are rotting in all directions, filling up the channels—some 
above water, some below, all of them in decay. They must not be broken 
up, or sold, or burnt—they are Imperial pr y. At Keashin we enter 
upon the Imperial tween the carefully piled banks of this noble 
river, for it is as wide as the Thames at Kew, we journey for three days, 
passing and sometimes tarrying at villages and towns and cities. It is 
the country however, which is most interesting. 


“ God made the country and man made the town” 
may be true in bat here man has as much to do in making the 


z 


country as in the city. 

There is no lack of objects as we pass up towed by these hardy boat- 
men. The ir ee ee ; men and women work- 
ing under their awning of mats, ‘Vhe j boats are never ceasing 


age which China pos 
sesses? The fisherman with his flock of fishing cormorants perched on his 
punt or swimming after him is pacsing up under the bank, and I notice 
that if a cormorant gets a large fish w. he cannot swallow he takes it 
to the punt and receives something which his master pushes into 
mouth in return for it ; but if it be an eel or smal) fieh he tries to escape 
with it and swallow it, and if he is beyond the reach 
crook he generally does so. Near the towns the banks 
vals of a few hundred yards with triumphal monuments in ston 
monument is of one type but not always of one pattera—two upright 
square pillars, two or horizontal bars bearing inscriptions, a 
potent a0 SOs bente 6 section af the roof of « Chinese temple, They 

ve erected six of these at Canton to celebrate the expulsion of the Eng- 
lish. Here they commemorate the virtues of some defunct matron. 


are graves also. Sometimes these are mounds, sometimes coffins placed 
upon the earth, and sometimes coffins cased over with brickwork. 
Occasionally a beggar has made his home in the coffin, and comes forth 


trorbe only Chinese which to the eye of Western taste are really 
e on! eye 

beaatiful are the se that orcas hele canals at ¢ intervals. 
The willow-pattern plate, so faithful in other matters, dues not do them 
justice. Sometimes consist of three arches, but ily of only 
one! In the latter case solid ——", granite or lime- 
stone advances into the water from either side. the centre springs a 
light and arch—more than a semicircle, quite half an oval ; it 
springs 40 feet high, and the crown of the arch bas not two feet of super- 
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structure restin; thon it. There is no keystone, but the thin coping- 
stones are cut i proper curve. The bridge itself is a terrace mounted 
by steps on either side at an angle of 45 degrees, The effect is very 
graceful and airy, and as ne wheeled carriages are used in China (except | 
wheelbarrows) they answer all practical purposes. A sunset on the Im-| 
Gane vista of these bridges, 








perial canal, with the monuments on the 
and the mountains of Ngauhwui in the far distance, is a sight I shall re-| 
member when [ look again upon Claudes and Turners, : | 
We are thankful that at last there are mountains in view ; for this per- 
petual level, fat and fertile as it is, grows depressing. 
It is our fifth day, and we are expecting to reach Hangchau, where all | 
our difficulties of wansit must be expecte Sy 48 
While writing I have passed along five miles of rural district with | 
banks all built up, like a Parisian quay, of wrought granite, and the tow- | 
js A a carried over stone bridges which cross the frequent branches of | 
mmense artificial navigation. I despair of conveying the idea of | 
cyclopean work, enormous traffic, patient industry, vast natural fertility, | 
individual content, and peaceful prosperity with which this journey im- | 
me. The pagodas are in ruins, and where the quays have fallen | 
there is no hand to re 
and the few forts are 
the rulers have not 


them. The imperial grain junks are rotting 
decay. But these evidences of decrepitude ia 

et operated to affect the personal happiness which | 
springs from fertile landy aod industrious husbandmen. 

At the end of the long straight lines of this highway we discern at last 
a far extemling mass of houses whose walls exult ‘in bright whitewash 
and whose roofs are all of old gray tiles. These houses seem to extend 
far back and to overspread the plain that intervenes between the bank of | 
bw canal and the highlands that form the background of our present 

W. 
This, seen through a mob of junks, moving and stil], is Hangchau as it 
appears from the Imperial canal. All things indicate the capital of a 
t province. Our old friends the Imperial grain junks have been rot- 
Mag hundreds for the last ten miles, the canal has been of extending 
th, Mandarin passage boats, towed by strings of coolies, have gone by 
sounding their gongs and flaunting their banners, while the Mandarin 
looked out from his seat of honour, and from behiud his fan eagerly eyed 
the strangers. The commercial navy of China (yur sang—no schooners 
or lorchas) were taking in paper, tea, rice, oil, bamboo basket work, and 
a thousand other articles of produce. They are loading the tea here in 
its natural state in chests protected by matting. It is all for Shanghai and 
the export market, That is to say, itis all of that high-dried kind which 
will pass the sea. I counted 18 junks of about 200 tons each lying to- 
gether, ready-laden with this European necessity. 
Suburbs of Hangchau, Aug. 11. 
The irrigation wheel has now entirely — way to the wharf. The 
banks on either side are as the banks of the Thames when the river reaches 
the city’s eastern suburb, High above roofs and masts rise two lotty 
whose cross bars show them to be ensigns of official authority. 
stand before a large public edifice, In China all public edifices are 
same pattern ; josshouses and palaces and public offices might and 
very frequently do interchange their purposes without mach alteration. 
The building before us bas the usual double tier of shelving roofs with 
corners, as though the original designer of this style had taken 
prows of four Greek galleys, can put them together, with their rostra 
Sots to the four cardinal points. It also hasa very extensive gallery, 
comes out on piles into the canal, and is roofed and ornamented 
ia proper official style, aud crowned with Chinese officials, This build- 
ing is the celebrated © Psin Kwan,” or “ Ta Kwan,’’—the “ new”’ or the 
“ great’ Custom-house. This is the foe of Mauchester and Leeds, and 
Nottingham aud Sheffield. This is the first lock in the ascending water- 
ere British calicoes get their first lift, to be still further lifted at 
very short es, There is no escape, Here the Imperial canal ends. 
There are | feeders which come down from places in the neighbour- 
hood, but here the tavigation ceases. There isa maguilicent navigable 
river which rolis on the other side of the city, but with this the Imperial 
canal has no connexion. Such is the Imperial policy. Here at Hang- 
chow cmpibiee must be transhipped. 

We pulled up at the Custom-hause, and I prepared for the rigorous 
search which must take place. I was determined to solve this mystery 
of the differential duties, 1 had a piece of printed calico and a packet 
of clasp knives, and also some of my Chinese clothing, not yet worn, oa 

table before me, 1 was fully resolved to have a considerable discus- 
over the payment for these things. 

After a few moments, a man, something between the Coolie and com- 
prador class, and without even the small pyramidal official straw hat, 
pathis bead into the boat and said, as plain as unintelligible words and 

t gesture could speak, “ That will do; go on,” 
But tll hi.” , “ that I have duties to pay.” 


” 


s 
“ Pell him these boxes are all fall of salt, and the boat ie full of con- 
traband « 
“ He talkee no mindee.”’ 


“ Tell him we haveu’t paid the boat toll.” 

“ He talkee bamboo boatee man.” 

At this bint we were at oace propelled from the shore, and I was left 
with my British produce to moura over the fallibility of the best laid 
schemes. It was quite evident now that the officials were determined to 
ignore our I knew there was a toll that would amount to 
nearly a dollar each « on our boats ; they refused, however, to take it from 
us, They allow us now to pass the Custom-bouse unquestioned, They 
are clearly treating the three Englishmen as hy omit thought it best to 
treat rogues. Now I to make frantic inquiries from Chinamen 
about the matter I had intended to settle myself. I am told that at this 
“Ta Kwan” they take 15 cash, or about three-halfpence, for a piece of 
China cloth, and 400 cash, or 3s., for English. A Chinaman will always 

an anewer, and it will generally be the first phrase that comes 

little attention to this assertion and should not have 

accord with my subsequent experience. 

English goods; at Keahing and Keashun I saw some 

Eaglish “domestics ;” but after we had the “ Ta Kwan’ I never 

saw ony thing English exhibited for sale, except English sewing cotton, 

which penetrated even to the primitive city of Peh Kwan. It may 

be that the duties on English goods are as heavy as my Chinese in- 

— says, but | must admit that I do not think the testimony worth 
m 


We now held a council. Shall we try to invade the city or not? 
is, mext to Pekin, the most pen ere city in the em- 
pire. “There is Heaven above, but there are gchow and Soochoo on 
earth,” say the Chinese poets. It was for no short time the Imperial 
tal. it has always been essentially Chinese. Annals of martyrdoms 
still of the massacre of 800 Christians at Hangchow. During the last 
war many of our kidnapped sailors were sent here as to a place of secu- 
rity, and butchered after a mock trial. Several Europeans have said they 
have been in the city, but they have given no more description of the 
= than if they had not been there. — peny ace through 
well-closed chairs. Even this cannot be easily done. The last attempt 
made was by Mr. Edkins, and it resulted in his being taken into custody 
and sent back under an escort ou his road to Shanghai. 
On the whole, it was thought wiser to go on at once to the famous 
lake, with its gardens of ling, its fairy tea-houses, its mighty Buddhist 
es, its Imperial Palace, and its rowned surrounding moun- 
wy On one side it washes the city walls, so we shall not be far away. 
t 
is 





is the glory of Hangchow and the boast of the Celestial Empire ; so it 
ly much better worth seeing than the city itself. 
a of Schoo, Aug. 14. 

Avoiding the gates of Hangchow, and making wide circuit, we Washed 
partie hye devious ditches up to a village about half a mile distant 
from lake and about a mile distant from the walls of Hangchow. 
This village is full of Coolies and chairs, and its business seems to be to 
convey the of Hongchan about to the temples and gardens. 
There is no entrance into the lake for us. We lie off the village in six 
inches of Forel ee Ague and fever seem to float around. 

Three nights we slept in this swamp. 

Our days were passed in the —_ Buddhist temples and in the mon- 
asteries of the Bonzes, The @ us to the Temple of the Great Buddha 
—a mighty bust, 40 feet high, carved out of the rock and gilt—thence to 
a still temple, where a ant pagoda and 40 colossal idols com- 
memorate the 49 tranemigrations of Buddha. Thence across rich pleasure 
oo. where streamlets ripple and some spots are shady, but where stil! 

knife-grinding din pursues us, for— 
“ Sole sub ardenti resonant arbasta cicadis.” 
We are borne to the Temple of the Fish Buddha, where enormous 
fat in pleasant ponds, Ab lnnet o.ibemmnd af thems oontesten 
our pole biscuits, and some of them weighed to a fisherman's eye 


40) 

These temples, however, as they are in size, and geous 
gtotesqueness, are but as lit Welsh churches mapaed ie ens d 
of the “ Yun Lin,” the “Cloudy Forest.” This is not so much a temple 
as a region of templea 
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It is suggestive of the scenes of those ancient Pagan mysteries where 
the faith and fortitude of neophftes were tried, and their souls purified by 
successive terrors. It is a limestgne district, abounding in caves and far- 
reaching dark galleries and mysterious internal waters. These natural 
opportunities are improved by a priest and an altar in every cave, 
gigantic idols cut into the rock in unexpected places, rays of heavenly 
light which only the faithful votary ought to be able to see, but which, 
as they come through holes bored through the hill, sceptics sometimes 


—_ sight of ; inscriptions 2,000 years old, but deepened as time wears 
| them. 


he place is a labyrinth of carved rocks, a happy valley of laugh- 
ing Buddhas, and Queens of Heaven, and squatting Buddhas, and hide- 


| ous hooknosed gods of India. There is a pervading smeil of frankincense, 


and the single priest found here and there in solitary places, moaning his 
ritual, makes the place yet more lonely ; and through this strange scene 
you through narrow paths to the foot of the colossal terrace steps 
which mount to the great ae itself. The wild birds are flying about 
this vast echoing hall of Buddha ; the idols are still bigger and still more 
richly gilt. In the great “ gallery of five handred gods” all that can be 
done by art, laborious, but ignorant of beauty, reaches its climax. 

The cowled and tonsured bonzes come forth to greet us. Excellent tea 
and great choice of sweetmeats await us in the refectory. 

The wonders of this Hangchow Lake deserve better description than 
the object of these letters will allow me to attempt. The temple and 
tomb of the faithful Minister of State, Yo Fei, occupy acres of ground 
and thousands of tons of monumental wood, stone, and iron. The Impe- 


| rial Palace upon the lake, with its garden of rockwork and green ponds, 


its large library of unused books, its dim metal mirrers, rickly embroi- 
dered cushions, and ricketty old chairs, opened to us with great difficulty, 
and under the immediate pressure of the almighty dollar. 1 hope some 
one uuder less imperative obligation to eschew the merely picturesque 
and to seek only for facts which may have practical bearings may yet 
describe these objects. 

My favourite eventide occupation was to ascend one of these hills and 
sit at the foot of one of these half-burnt pagodas which stand about like 
blasted a trees and iook down upon the Hangchow. The famous 
city lies like a map beneath me. Nota curl of smoke, not a building 
more lofty than the orthodox two-storied josshouse. I can follow the 
line of outer walls and even track the course of the inner enceinte. Mar- 
co Polo says they were 100 miles round, and a Chinese chronicler re- 
cords that in a single conflagration, while Hangchow was yet the capital 
of China, 550,000 houses were burned. These are foolish fables. Hang- 
chow from its position never could have been much larger than it now 
is. It stands upon a slip of land about three miles wide, intervening be- 
tween the river (which is wider than the Mersey and bas 30 feet of wa- 
ter at low tide) and this lake. At one end the ground swells into a hill, 
over the crest of which the city wall passes, The shape of Hangchow, 
therefore, is very much that of a couch, the hill part being represented 
by the pillows, and being the fashionable part of the city. I can see not 
only public temples, but also many of those private ancestral temples, 
which are to a Chinese gentleman what the chancel of his parish church 
is to an English squire. Little gardens, perhaps not 40 feet square, full 
of weeds and rockwork and little ponds ; an oblong pavilion with tablets 
upon the walls, descriptive of the names and achievements of the ances- 
tors,—a kneeling stool, an incense vase, candlesticks, a brazier to burn 
paper made in imitation of Sycee silver, and a sacrificial tub—such is a 

hinaman’s private chapel. Here he comes on solemn days, and, the 
garden being weeded, and all things painted and renewed for the occa- 
sion, he prays and sacrifices to his ancestors, and feasts with his friends. 


If the Chinaman has a superstition this is it. His Bhuddhism is a cere- | ! 4 


monial to the many and a speculative philosophy to the adept, no more. 
Mr. Edkius’s object iu visiting the temples of the lake was to hold con- 
troversy with the priests, so | had more opportanity of hearing what 
they really believe than usually falls to the lot of travellers who cannot 
read the Pali books. They did not feel bis arguments against idolatry. 
They treat their grotesque gods with as much contempt as we do. They 
divide the votaries into three classes, First come the learned men who 
perform the ritual and observe the abstinence from animal food merely 
as a maiter of a discipline, but place their religion in absolute mental 
abstraction, tending to that perfectioa which shall fit them to be ab- 
sorbed into that something which, as they say, faith can conceive, but 
words cannot descgibe. Secondly come those who, unable to mount to 
this intellectual yearning after purification from all human sentiments, 
strive by devotion to fit themselves for the heaven of the western Bud- 
dha, where transmigrations shall cease, and they shall for all eternity 
sit upon a lotus flower and gaze upon Buddha, drawing happiness from 
his presences Thirdly follow the vulgar, whose devotion can rise no 
higher than the sensual ceremonies, who strike their foreheads upon the 
steps of the temples, who burn incense, offer candles made from the tal- 
low tree, and save up their cash for festival days. So fur as my expe- 
rience goes, this class is confined almost entirely to old women, and the 
priests say that their one unvarying aspiration is that at their next trans- 
migration they may become men. 

ach is Buddhism as we see it in China. But this is not all. A Chinese 
poet who 800 years ago built an ugly straight dowa in this beautiful lake 
of See-hoo about the same time invented the Ten Gods of Hell, and 
grafted them upon the Buddhist faith to terrify men from crime. There 
is also a reformed sect of Buddhists who call be “ Do-Nothings,” 
and who place the perfection of man in abstaining from all worship, all 
virtue, and all vice. When the Jesuit missionaries saw the mitres, the 
tonsure, the incense, the choir, and the statues of the Queen of Heaven 
they exclaimed that the Devil had been allowed to burlesque their re- 
ligion. We Protestants may almost say the same. These reformed Budd- 
hists deduce their origin from a teacher who was crucified in the province 
of Shantung some 600 years ago, and they shock the missionaries by blas- 
phemous lela. I have heard that the present Bishop of Victoria in- 
vestigated this sect and sent home an account of them, but, for some rea- 
son, the stat t was supp d 

Then we have the Taoists, or cultivators of perfect reason, which is a 
philosophy having also its temples and its ceremonies. We have the wor- 
ship of Heaven, whichi is the prerogative of the Emperor, and we have 
<4 — religion, the philosophy of Coafucius, which is but metaphysics 
and ethics. 

All these may form good subjects of discussion to laboriously idle men, 
but they are of very little practical importance. They are speculations, 
—not superstitions, They are thought over,—they are not felt. They 
inspire no fanaticism, ou no zeal, —— no martyrs, they 
yy no intolerance. They are not faiths that men will fight for, or 

ie for, or even feel zealous for. Your Chinese doctor is a man of great 
subtlety, of great politeness, but of the coldest indifference. He is a 
most pachydermatous beast, so far as the seal of the Christian missionary 
is concerned. “Do you beiieve in Jesus Christ?” asks the missionary 
after long teaching, patiently heard. “Certainly I do,” coldly answers 
the hearer. “ But why do you believe j ere you convinced ; do you feel 
that what I have been saying is true?’ “I believe it because you say 
so,” is the polite and hopeless answer. 

It is this which makes the earnest missionary despond. A Chinaman 





has no superstition. He bas nothing that can be overthrown and leave a k 


void. He will chin his joss, burn crackers before he starts on a voyage, 
or light a candle for a partner or a usetul clerk who may be in danger of 
death. But it’s only hope of “ good luck” or fear of “ bad luck.” The 
feeling is no deeper than that which in religious and enlightened England 
causes so many horseshoes to be nailed up to keep out witches, or which 
makes decent housewives, who can read and write, separate crossed 
knives, throw pinches of salt over their shoulders, and avoid walking 
under a ladder. 

Clustered upon this hill, within the walls of Hangchou, are temples of 
all these varied forms of Paganism, and perhaps withia the year the same 
idolater has bowed in all of them. Two lofty green mounds are 
too large for mere private tombs, and mark yd oe of some public hero- 
worship ; bat in other cases the architecture the sacred and public 
edifices is all alike, and you cannot distinguish temples from Custom- 
houses or M in offices. 

—_—— 


THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XXXIII—MY PATIENT. 
“ +a the blessing of Allah! rub the palms of her hands with saf- 
on 


fr 
Ve ~~ areas Allab-Illah !—tickle the soles of her feet with fea- 
rs 

“Itis destiny! In the name.ofthe Prophet, pour cold water down 
her back! “ for the Frankish Hakim!’ “ May dogs defile the 
grave of the Giaour!”’ 

Such were the exclamations that followed me into the apartment of 
Zuleika ; for the Moslem daughters of Eve are not exempt from the curi- 
osity attributed tradition to the common mother ; and have, more- 
over, sul on that pardonable failing certain of their 
own : the Christian unbeliever, whom, even when availing them- 
selves of his assistance, they do not scruple to curse , Spitting the 
while between their teeth with energy and 


Pending the application of their customary remedies, which in 
ignorance of fainting-fits I judged the professional course of 
ment, the ladies of the harem cro; and chattered at the door, peer- 
ing over each other's shoulders, Mivancing @ step into the apartment, 
retiring in confusion with a giggle and a scream, flirting atrociously with 
their — guards—men of ebony without and ice within, as indeed they 
had need be—and otherwise to the best of their abilities increasing the 
general confusion. « 

One alone came boldly forward to my assistance ; venerable she was, 
but a dame whom age, though it had deprived her of the charms, had not 
robbed of the enchanting timidity of youth. 

In her efforts to assist the sufferer she had cast her veil aside, but true 
to Oriental modesty she scrupulously covered her mouth* (and a very 
black set of teeth) with her hand even while she addressed me. Autho- 
ritative in her manner, and evidently tomed to despotic sway in 
this part of the establishment, I confess I sincerely pitied the Pasha to 
whom this energetic lady must for several years have belonged. She 
came close up to me, tore the yash-mak from Zuleika’s face, and ex- 
claimed in tones which admitted of no dispute— 

“ Bring otto of roses to anoint our dove ; strip her at once from head 
to foot ; and kick the Giaour down stairs!” 

It was now time to assume a certain amount of dignified authority. I 
waved away the uncompromising old lady with the air of a magician dis- 
missing his familiar; I ordered the lattice to be immediately thrown 
open—fortunately it looked towards the East, which was considered 
much to enhance the virtue of the breeze that stole through its aperture 
—and taking advantage of the returning animation which dawned on 
Zuleika’s t , [ repeated an i tation in Eaglish—if I remem- 
ber right it was the negro melody of “ Oh, Susannah /’”’ accompanying the 
monotonous tones with appropriate gestures, until my patient opened her 
languishing black eyes, glanced heavily around her, and sitting upright 
on her couch announced herself completely recovered. 

My popularity was now at the flood. ad I administered the simple 
remedies which I have since been informed are beneficial in such cases, I 
should, however successful, have been looked upon merely in the light of 
a common practitioner ; but that the lady should recover to the tones of 
a popular air, accompanied by a deportment of ludicrous solemnity, con- 
stituted a success which stamped me at once as a proficient in the Black 
= and won for me unqualified obedience and respect, not wholly devoid 
of fear. 

To take advantage of the happy moment, I pulled my watch from my 
pocket, and placing my finger on the patient’s wrist, bid the imperious 
dame aforesaid remark how the pulsations corresponded with the ticks of 
that instrument. This, too, was a great discovery, and the watch was 
— round for examination to all the curious inmates of the harem 

n turn. 

I then ordered the room to be cleared, and insisted that I should be 
left alone with my patient until the minute-hand of my watch had reached 
the favourable hour. 

is I knew would give me five minutes’ conversation with — 
and as I expected the Pasha home at every instant, I could not affor 
more than this short space of time to give my frieud the Beloochee’s 
message and plead his cause. The room was speedily cleared, not how- 
ever without much laughing, screaming, and scuffling in the passage. As 
soon as I was alone with Zuleika, I whispered gently in her ear not to 
be a. but to trast,me, as I came from him she loved best in the 
wor 
The girl started, and began to tremble violently ; she was so pale that 
readed another fainting fit, and the consequent destruction of my re- 
putation as a doctor. Though an Arab, she was a woman; and at this 
crisis of her destiny was of course paralysed by fear and totally incapa- 
ble of acting for herself. Had her emotion mastered her once more, 
the golden opportunity would have been lost; there was nothing for 
it but to work upon her feelings, and I, proceeded in a tone of indif- 
ference— 

“ You have forgotten him. He bids me to say that ‘ the rose has been 
t lanted into a garden of purer air and cooler streams; be has seen 
with his own eyes that she is blooming and fragrant, and he is satisfied. 
He rejoices in your happiness, and bids you farewell !’ ”’ 

She burst into a flood of tears ; her woman's heart was touched, as I 
hoped it would be, by the sentiment I had pat into her lover's mouth, 
and the relief thus afforded brought her composure and self-command. 
She came of a race, too, that never lacked courage or fortitude, and the 
wild desert-blood soon maatled once more in her rich soft cheek 
the tameless spirit of the Bedouin sooa flashed again from her large dark 
eyes. 

_* Effendi !” she replied, in a firm though mournfal voice, “ my father’s 
daughter can never forget. Bid him thiak no more of the rose he cher- 
ished so fondly. She has been plucked from the stem, and now she is 
drooping and withering away.” 

“ Bat Allah suffers not the flowers to perish,” I proceeded in Oriental 
metaphor, while she clasped her slender bands and seemed to look 
through me with her glitieriog eyes, “ He sends the dewe from Heaven 
to refresh them at night. A wild bird will sing to the rose before dawn, 
and she will open her petals and bloom once more fresh and glistening 
in Re mening sun. eika, have you completely forgotten Ali Mes- 
rour ?” 

At the sound of his name a soft saddened expression stole over her 
eager face, large drops gathered ia her drooping eyelashes, and it was 
with a thrilling voice that she replied—* Never! never! once more to see 
him, only once more to hear his voice, and so to die! so to die !”’ she re- 

, looking dreamily as if into the hopeless future. 

“ Tt is destiny,” was my answer. “There is but one Allah! An hour 
before dawn there will be a caique at the garden-gate. Zuleika must con- 
trive the rest. The risk is great, but ‘ the diver caanot fetch pearls with- 
out wetting his hair.’ Will Zaleika promise ?” 

“T promise 2’ was all she bad time to reply, for at ibis instant no 
slight commotion was heard iu the housebeld, aud looking from the case- 
ment I perceived an eight-oared caique brought alougside of the palace- 
steps, from which a pipe-bearer springing rapidly ashore, followed by a 
more sedate personage, evideatly a kedtib or secretary. heralded the great 
man of the party, who, emerging from the shade of a white silk umbrella, 
hitherto held carefully over him by a third official, now laboured majes- 
tically up the marble steps, pausing occasionally to draw a long breath, 
and looking around him the while with an air of corpulent satisfaction 
that no one but a Turk could imitate with the slightest prospect of suc- 
cess, 








It was indeed the Pasha himself—the fortunate possessor of the magni- 
ficent dwelling, the owner of all these negro slaves, this gorgeous retinue, 
these beautiful women—and more still, the lord and master of poor 
Zuleika. I thought it better to meet him on the threshold than to risk 
his astonishment and di<p! by awaiting his entrance into the harem ; 
accordingly I hurried down to the courtyard of bis palace, and presented 
myself before him with a mixture of Eastera courtesy and European self- 
respect, such as never fails to impress a Turk with the feeling that in 
— nce of a Frank he is himself but of aa inferior order of man- 





“* Salaam Effendi !”” was the observation of the proprietor, as polite and 
unmoved as if he had expected me all day. “You are welcome! 
My house with all it contains is at your disposal!” He motioned me 
courteously into a large handsome apartment ou the ground-floor of the 
palace, bid me be seated, and clapping his palms together, called for 
pipes and coffee ; then placing himself comfortably on the divan, he 
crozsed his hands over his stomach, and re “ You are welcome |” 
after which he sat perfectly silent, nodding his head from side to side, 
and peering curiously at me out of bis small twinkling grey eyes. 

He was an ly fat man, buttoned up of course into the usual 


aps single-breasted frock-coat, on the outside of which glittered the diamond 


order of the Medjidjie. His huge shapeless legs were eucased in Earo- 
| x ee nng oy ng ions, and terminated in varnished 
ellington boots, from which he bad just cast off a pair of india-rabber 
goloshes. It was the modern Turkish costume, affected by the Sultan 
hardly bo imagined | 900 every ofisie, every digsitary, avery siliecy 
i 3 yet evel ial, every dignitary, every i 
ont now clad in fae babilimenta, for which they have dis- 
carded the picturesque draperies of their ancestors ; so that fine old Turk, 
“shawled to the eyes, and bearded to the nose,” is only to be seen in 
Stamboul amongst the learned fessions and the inferior orders of 
tradesmen and mechanics. A fez was the single characteristic arti- 
cle of nny bey by the Pasha; aod a more villainous expression of 
countenance that which it overshadowed, it bas seldom been my lot 
to confront. We stared at each other without speaking. It would 
been ill-bred on the part of my host to ask me whatI wanted, and I 
should have been guilty of an equal solecism in entering on my business 
until I had partakea of the fresh t 
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Coffee was ere long brought in by negro slaves armed to the teeth, and 
of savage scowling aspect. It waswerved in delicate filligree cups, set 
with pricelees diamonds. Long chibouques were then filled and lighted. 
As I pressed the pure amber to my lips and inhaled the fragrant aroma 
of the narcotic weed, I resolved to brazen it out manfully ; but never, 
never again to find myself in such another scrape, no, not for all the 
warriors in Beloochistan, nor all the “ Zualeikas” that ever cloped with 
them from the desert. e . 

I thought I would say nothing of my visit to the harem. I judged, and 
rightly, that neither the ladies themselves, nor the negro-guard, whose 
daty it was to watch over those caged birds, would be over-anxious to 
eommunicate the breach of discipline which had just been enacted, and 
that, although the secret was sure to ooze out in the course of a day or 
two, it was needless to anticipate the turmoil and disturbance which 
would attend its discovery. 

But what excuse to make for my ill-timed visit? How to account for 
my intrusion on the leisure of so great a man as Papoosh Pasha, one of 
the half-dozen highest digaitaries of the Empire, the friend and counsellor 
of the Sultan himself, even then fresh from tho sacred precincts of the 
#eraglio Palace, where he had been helping sundry other ponderous 
Pashas to mismanage the affairs of the country, and to throw dust in the 
eyes of the enervated voluptuary who held the reins of power in a sadly 

Isied grasp. I too must take a leat out of the book of Asiatic duplicity. 
Phaa seen a shipload of wounded dropping her anchor as I came along ; 
there must have been another attack on the stronghold at Sebastopol—I 
was pretty safe in surmising, with no satisfactory result. 1 would pre- 
tend then that I had been sent to inform his Excellency of the particniars, 
and accordingly I paffed forth a volume of pure white emoke towards the 
ceiling, and advanced under cover of the discharge. 

~ Hts Highness bas sent me hither in haste to inform your Excellency 
ef the great news from the front, Am I too late to be the fortunate 
weg has your Bxcellency already heard the particulars from the 

je 

He darted a keen, suspicious glance at me, and replied gravely enough, 
* The war goes on proeperously in the front. We shall yet sweep * the Mos- 
cov’ from the face of the earth !” 

“Lam desired to inform your Exeejlency,” I resumed, determined to 

ere at all bazarda, “ that the Allies have again attacked the place. 

he Moscov came out in great numbers to repel the assault; the Freach 
have suffered severely ; the Turkish troops covered the retreat with great 
lantry and steadiness ; fifteen hundred Russians remained dead upon 

e La } many more are disabled ; Sebastopol must surrender within 
ten days.”’ 

- Mashallah !”’ replied the Pasha, laying his pipe down by his side ; but 
for the life of me 1 could not make out whether or not he believed a word 
I bad been telling him. 

“ Have I fulfilled my duty to your Excelleney ?” I continued, becom- 
ing every moment more and more anxious to make my escape. “1 amat 
your Excellency’s disposal ; [am the humblest of your slaves. Have I 
your permission to d ” 

He looked uneasily around, but there seemed no apparent excuse for 
delay. It was evident to me that he wished to communicate with his re- 
tainers, but that his politeness forbade him to do so in my presence, and 
a Turk never allows any emergency to make him forget the exigencies 
of etiquette. He bade me farewell with much cordiality, ordered a horse 
to be got ready to carry me home, and dismissed me with many expres- 
sions of affection, but with the same fierce twinkle in that cunning 
leaden eye that had already more than once warned me to beware. 

Many and devoted were the Pasha’s retainers ; hundreds slept on his 
mats, and followed at his heels, but 1 question whether I, the poor name- 
less Interpreter, could not command a greater amount of affection, 
courage, and fidelity, iu the breast of my one trusty, four-fuoted slave 
and companion, than existed in the whole retinue, black and white, of the 
Oriental digaitary. 

Bold had followed me through my wanderings, faced with me many of 
the dangers of warfare, and shared in all its privations. The old dog was 
getting very time-wora now, quite grizzled about the muzzle, aud ludi- 
crously solemn, both in aod de To the world in 
general his temper was mye bp conciliatory, and it required little 

vocation to make him set his mark on man or beast that affronted 

im ; but with me he was always the same, obedient, devoted, and affec- 
tionate. He accompanied me everywhere, and would wait for hours in 
the court-yards of the SeraskerAt or the Embassy, till his master emerged 
from the long-watched portal, when he would rise, give himself a lazy 
shake, and stalk on gravely by my side, occasionally thrusting his wet 
eold nose into my hand, aad scowling at all strangers, even of his own 
species, with a very ominous “ noli metangere” expression, that forbade 
the slightest approach to familiarity. 

Now the dog is an unclean animal to the Mussulman, and although his 
life is spared, as being the authorized scavenger of the streets, the trae 
disciple of the Prophet scrapulously shuns all contact with the brate that 
the Christian loves to train as a servant and cherish asa friend. There 
is a curious old Arabic legend, which, although not to be found in the 
Koran, is recognised by the Faithful as a trustworthy tradition, aud to 
believe in which is esteemed an essential point of doctrine by the devout, 
that accounts for this unkindly superstition. Frecly translated, it runs 
much in the following fashion :— 

“ When Allah had created the land and the sea, the mountains, the 
forests, the flowers, and the precious stones, he looked, and behold there 
was beauty and silence all over the earth. 

“ Then Allah created the birds and the beasts and the fishes ; all things 
that swim and fly and rua, and every living thing rejoiced in the eun- 
shine. 

“ So Allah rested from his work ia the Garden of Eden, by the Four 
Rivers, and looked around him, and behold the whole earth was astir in 
the forepart of the day. 

“ Then the breeze blew, and the waters laughed and rippled, and the 
birds eang, and the blossoms fell. 

* So the angels smiled, and said, Praise be to Allab. It is very good 
—Allah! Biemillab ! 

“ Then Allah saw that there were none of the inhabitants of earth that 
could smile as the angels smiled, or walk erect and praise him with the 
face to heaven. 

“ For the steed was grazing downward, and th lion lay couched in 
his lair, and the eagle, though she turned her eye 1» the sun, had neither 
praise nor smile. > 

“ Then Allah took clay, and moistened it, and f .shioned it till the sun 
went down. 

* And Allah rested from his work, and left it in the Garden of Eden, 
by the Great Tree, where the Four Rivers spring. 

“ Now Gabriel walked in the garden, and he s‘opped where the work 
of Allab lay plastic on the sward, and the star shove bright on his fore- 
bead, for he praised Allah in his heart. 

“ And Shaitan came to walk in the garden, to cool his brow, and he 
stopped over against Gabriel and mocked. 

“ And Shaitan said, ‘ What is this, that I may know it, and name it, 
and claim my share in it for my own?” 

“ And Gabriel answered, ‘ Praise be to Allah! who has made all 
@hings well. This is Allah’s work, and it shall be the perfection of all. 
Bismillah ! 

“ Then Shaitan laughed once more, and he turned the image over with 
bis foot, so that it stood on all-fours, with its face to the dust, and spat 
upon it, and said, ‘ It isempty! On my eyes be it!’ 

“ And in the morning there was silence in Eden, for the work of Allah 
had been defiled. 

* And Allah said, ‘ This is the doing of Shaitan. Behold I will make 
of it yet another brute, and it shall be called the Dog, and be accursed. 

“* And I will take other clay, and fashion another image that shall 
smile as the angels smile, and walk erect with its face to heaven, and I 
will call it Man.’ 

* Shaitan cowered behind the Great Tree and listened to the voice 
of Milab, and, though he trembled, he smiled. 

Roa Sbaitéo knew that he would have his share in the Man as in the 
it.” 

Poor Bold, unconscious of his excommunication, hurried up to me ia 
the courtyard of the Pasha’s palace, where a fine horse, richly capari- 
soned, was being brought alongside the mounting-block for my use. In 
doing so the dog's tail, waving to greet his master, touched the hand of 
8 tall forbiddiug-looking negro that stood by, grinning from ear to ear, 
as is the custom of his countrymen. The black swore a great oath, and 
Kicked my dog eavagely in the jaws. As Bold pioned him by the leg, I 
esught him such a buffet under the ear as knocked him fairly into the 
dust ; from which abject position he embraced my feet and called me “ his 

-” With some little difficulty 1 rated Bold off his prostrate foe, 
and, mountiog my horse, or rather the Pasha’s, rode quietly to my ho- 
tel, where I dismissed the steed, and the who bad accompanied 
him on foot, with a “ baksheesh,” and thought nothing more of the tran 
saction. “ A word and a blow” is as common a proceeding in Constan- 
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tinople as at Donnybrook fair, though it leads to far different results ; 
inasmuch as in the former abode of despotic anthority and slavish sub- 
mission, it is very generally the only argument that is capable of enfore- 
ing proper subordination and respect. 

It is seldom that a man loses his temper, even under the greatest pro- 
vocation, without having cause, sooner or later, to regret his waut of 
self-command. There are few of our fellow-creatures so unimportant 
that it is not worth while to conciliate them, none that may not some 
time have it in their power to inflict on us an injury ; besides, an angry 
man is only less contemptible than a frightened one. And, like every- 
thing else that is unchristianlike, it is surely ungentlemanlike to'put one- 
self in a passion. There was not much in knocking down a negro slave 
for his bratality towards my favourite, yet, ere long, I had eause bitterly 
to rue that I had not let him alone. 

a 
THB *CBNTRAL AMERICA.” 
PARTIAL RHPOR? OF THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 

From the testimony, oral and written, voluntarily communicated to the 
Committee by several of the surviving officers and passengers of the late 
United States mail steamship Central America, belonging to a Company 
having a contract from Government at an annual pay of $290,000, it 
would appear that that vessel had not, at the time of her departure from 
Havana for New York, about 10 A.M. on Tuesday, the 8th day of Sep- 
tember last, any material defect, either in hull or machinery ; but it is 
generally questionable whether the pumps and other appliances of the 
donkey-engine were in good working order, and it is quite certain that 
the ordinary deck pumps were not so. That about 50 hours after leav- 
ing Havana she encountered a severe adverse gale, which increased in 
violence, producing a heavy head sea; that so long as there was a suffi- 
cient quantity of steam to keep the vessel under steady headway, she 
maintained her course and weathered the storm ; that on the morning of 
the 11th, at about 7}, the ship laboured heavily—in fact, to such an ex- 
tent as toalarm the passengers and arouse the captain and chief engineer, 
who were at that time in their berths or state rooms; that about noon, 
the gale still increasing, she fell off from the wind, and it then appeared 
that the fires in the engine-room had, by some unexplained carelessness, 
been allowed to go down, and had become so low that the engines had 
gradually slowed, and finally stopped working ; and the headway of the 
ship being consequently checked, she fell off into what is termed the 
“ trough of the sea,” and partly on her side. 

An attempt was then made, and the object partially effected, again to 
get steam in her boilers, but not more than half a dozen revolutions were 
pes go he | the engine before they stopped entirely and forever. It 
may be inferred from these statements that the original fault, and that 
which led to the catastrophe, was in the neglect, above stated, to keep 
up a sufficient and continuous head of steam, and, when it was found to 
have fallen so dangerously low, in there not being greater and more 
timely efforts exerted to replenish it by supplying the furnaces with 
fuel, of which there was abundance at hand. Up to the stopping of the 
engines, we do not find that any water of consequence had reached the 
engine room, nor was there any reason to apprebend such a result so 
long as the fires were properly kept up and the duties of the officers and 
men in the engineer’s department faithfully performed, It does not ap- 
pear, from the testimony, that there was any serious leak in the bottom 
of the vessel, or fracture or break of any part of the machinery ; but 
that the engines, as already remarked, were prevented from working, 
only by want of steam, and that the water insidiously and slowly eutered 
the vessel (as she was lying upon her side or very much keeled) by some 
of the air-ports which were either inadvertently le‘t open or imperfectly 
closed, as also by the opening at the paddlewheel shaft, and through the 
probable open seams about the guards and other parts of the upper- 
works, thus accidentally immersed. The water gradually increasing, 
was washed by the motion of the vessel against and into the ash-pans and 
furnaces, extinguishing entirely the fires -and rendering it impossible 
finally to raise steam in the main boilers. 

All hopes being exhausted of further using the main engines, and the 
pumps connected with them becoming of no avail, resort was had to the 
donkey-pumps, and after raising steam in the boiler by using the cabia 
doors, &c., for fuel, these also proved to be defective, and notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made by the under-engineers and others to remove the 
difficulty, they could not get the pumps to work to any advantage, 
and subsequently the further use of them was altogether abandoned. 

The regalar deck pumps also proved to be out of order, rendering them 
of little or no avail, and in the attempt to construct temporary box 
pumps by some of the passengers, neither the requisite materials nor car- 
penters’ tools could be found. 

Whilst the ship was lying in this helpless condition, attempts were 
made to bring her more to the wind by setting the mizen ; but this failing, 
by the blowing to pieces of the sail, fruitless efforts were next made to 
get her before the wind by setting the reefed foresail and one or more of 
the head sails, but these also were destroyed by the wind, and, as a last 
resort, the foremast was out away, and a drag prepared and put over- 
board in the hope of bringing the ship's head nearer to the wind, and 
thas relieving her. 

Meanwhile, parties were organized for bailing and passing buckets 
and other means of removing the water were resorted to ; blankets were 
used for checking the leaks whenever observable. especially about the 
shaft and air ports, so that notwithstanding the defective working of the 
pumps, the water gained but slowly, as was proved by the length of 
time the vessel floated after the commencement of the leaks—a period of 
about thirty hours, There being now but little chance of saving the ves- 
sel, means were adopted for the safety of as many of the passengers as the 
boats would accommodate, aud some progress was made in the construc- 
tion of a raft. 

The Committee have thus stated al! the essential facts and circumstan- 
ces which have been brought to their notice. The investigation has been 
conducted with the sole desire to elicit truth, and not to criminate any 
one, but rather that their inquiries should lead to the adoption of such 
measures as may tend to the improvement of the existing navigation laws, 
and the establishment of a more efficient system in the general manage- 
ment of ocean st 3, and especially with ref to the greater 
safety of passengers. 

It cannot and should not be concealed that the testimony before the 
Committee goes to show that the Central America was not found and 
equipped as she ought to have been; that her crew was not sufficiently 
numerous; that she was without a carpenter or suitable carpenters’ 
tools ; and, what seems to the Committee a most serious defect, being 
common, it is feared, in many of our passen, steamers, there was a 
want of proper organization in regard to the relative authority and duties 
of the rs and crew of the vessel; each department appearing to be 
independent of the others, instead of being strictly subordinate and re- 
sponsible to the Captain, as the legitimate superior and chief; and this 
independence of action was the more observable in the depariment of the 
engineer. 

ut the Committee have no desire to dwell upon the melancholy inci- 
dents of the past, and in turning from the foregoing recital of facts as ex- 
plained to them, they enter with greater freedom upon the discussion of 
@ more congenial branch of their investigation, the necessity and means 
of improvement in the construction, equipment and internal organization 
of ocean steamers, the consideration of which will form the subject of 
another report. 

M. C. Pexry.—B. Nra.—F. S. Laturor.—A. A. Low.—C. H. Marsuau. 
—J.D. Jonas.—Acrrep Surox.—Avexaypar V. Faasee. 

New York, Monday, Nov. 23, 1857. 
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GLEANINGS OF INDIAN NEWS. 


“Rememper Cawwrors.”—On the 24th, (Sept.) at the distance of five 
miles from Lucknow, the British came in sight-of the enemy—in number 
about 14,000—entrenched in a position which a impregnable. 
There was not a moment's hesitation about the attack. “ Havelock went 
at it at once ; and, after a desperate struggle, our troops, to the cry, 
* Remember Cawnpore,’ carried it.” This is where the great loss took 
place. Here fell Neill—here fell betweea 400 and 500 of his gallant 
brothers in arms. 

* © * * There is something in that “ Remember Cawnpore” which 
has introduced into the chances of the battle-ficld an element whose force 
no military science can compute. It is a watchword whose electric 
power has fired hearts, and nerved arms with superhuman vigour, on the 
perilous edge of battle’—in every field that has since been fought. The 
miracles of valour it has wrought have not ceased yet; and we have a 
firm reliance that it is strong enough still to open a path for safety to the 
heroic Englishmen and Englishwomen whose fate has eo long centred the 
eager interest of the natioa oa the gallantly defeaded Residency of Luck- 
now.—Daily News, Ed., Now. 16. 


Piety or Saaiis, sur wo Mortans.—Of the desperate heroiem of 








the relieved garrison (of Lackaow) oureorrespoadeatsappliesa! brilliant 


example. When the intelligence renehed the besiegers that Havelock 
was again crossing the Ganges, they despatched to meet him the foros, 
whose dispersion on the firat day of the march has already been noticed, 
and then made & desperate last effort to overpowor the obstinate reaist- 
ance of the besieged. “ They were on the verge of success; some of 
them were actually penetrating into the entrenchment when a sudden 
inspiration seized our men ; there were plonty of shells, but no mortars; 
our men, reckless of life and resolved to conquer or to perish, seized the 
shells, lighted the fusees, and taking them ia their hands hurled them 
with all their force at the enemy.’ Well may the enemy have fallea 
back, as we are told they did, “awed and cowed.” It was the last at 
tempt they made against the herois garrison. Three days aflerwards 
Havelock was upon them.—Jdid. 

Tas Hrowianpers’ Oaru.—The following has been communicated to 
the Poonah Observer :—‘ By reeent letters received from Brigadier Have 
lock’s force, it appears that oa the arrival of the detachment of the T8th 
Highlanders at that place of skulls, Cawnpore, after the massacre of our 
countrymen, women, and children, they by some means or other found 
the remains of one of General Wheeler’s daughters. The sight was hor- 
rible, and aroused them to that piteh, that, gathering around, they re 
moved the hair from off the poor girl’s head, a portion of which was care 
fully selected and sent home to her surviving friends. The remainder 
they equaliy divided amongst themselves; and on each man receiving 
his carefully served-out portion, they all quietly and very patiently ap- 
plied themselves to the tedious task of counting oat the number of hairs 
contained in each individual’s lot ; and when this task was accomplished, 
they one and all swore most solemnly by Heaven and the God that made 
them, that for as many hairs as they held in their fingers, so many of the 
cruel and treacherous mutineers should die by their hands! aa oath that 
they will, no doubt, most religiously keep.” 


The Government, says a Calcutta paper, bas issued a proclamation in 
several languages, offering a reward of 50,000 ru tor the apprehen- 
sion of Sreemunt Dhoondoo Punt Nana Sahib, of Bithoor. His nephew 
has been safely lodged in Tannah Gaol for the present, and we are not 
without hopes of having the uncle yet in the same place.—From Cal- 
cutta we learn that Sir Colin Campbell intends to proceed with the 93rd 
Highlanders up country. Three more regiments have arrived at Cey- 
lon, the 34th, 38th, and 42nd, and are expected to have reached Calcutta 
—There are rumours of Lord Canning’s intention to proceed to the 
North-West Provinces, when the Commander-in-Chief moves up. 


— 
FESTIVAL OF THE SAINT ANDREW'S SOCIHTY. 


The members of the ancient benevolent society of St. Andrew's, in this 
city, celebrated on Monday last, St. Andrew's Day, the one hundred and 
first Anniversary of the Society, by a dinner at the Metropolitan Hotel. 

At the head of the banquet room was placed a painting of Scotland’s 
patron Saint, bearing the cross, with the national device, Nemo me é 
lacessit, and among the confecti 'y or ts was another figure of St 
Andrew, a Highlander in costume, a Russian church, &c. 

The guests—some 250 in number—were headed. in their march into 
the dining room, by a Highland piper in full costume, playing a national 
quick step, Mr. Adam Norrie, the President of the Society presided, and 
among the distinguished guests were Mr. Charles Mackay, Mr. Archibald, 
the British Consul (in uniform,) Rev. Dr. John N. McLeod, Chaplain to 
the Society, Rev. Dr. John Thompson, Mr. Sloane, President of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Mr. J. Depeyster Ogden, President of the 
St. Nicholas Society, Mr. W. R. Bonney, President of the New England 
Society, &., &c., Mr. Roderick W. Cameron appeared in the costume ofa 
chief of Lis clan. The band played Scotch airs ; the piper marched round 
the room between the courses ; the national dish of haggis was on the 
table ; the mull went round ; mountain dew punch circulated plentifully 
late in the evening, and altogether the on was premmered corm 

After an appropriate grace, said by Rev. Mr. McLeod, the guests sat 
down to one of those sumptuous dinners uniformly spread at Metro 
politan, to which, of course, full justice was done. 

The cloth having been removed, benediction having been said, and the 
piper having made several circuits of the room, the President said :— 

Friendly Sons of St. Andrew, I congratulate you on the return of 
day, consecrated as it is by the constitution and our hearts to the}harmony 
of social intercourse and brotherly love. How can we better subserve the 
ends for which the Society was formed than by meeting together around 
the social board and exchanging our congratulations on auld lang syne 
and the land of our fathers? Before I proceed with the few remarks that 
I have to make, allow me to offer you my sincere thanks for the honour 
you have done me ia again placing me in this proud position—a compli- 
ment of which, I assure you, I am not insensible, although conscious how 
little I deserve it. The demands on the Society during the last year have 
been more numerous than during the preceding year, owing in part to 
the rapid extension of the city, and ! to the unfortunately depressed 
state of trade and commerce, which has deprived so many industrious per- 
sons of their usual employment. This, it is feared, will be the case dur- 
ing the coming winter, when the number of beneficiaries must increase 
rather than diminish. From the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 

ou have had an opportunity of judging the state of the 

am happy to say, are in a flourishing condition. Owing, however, to 
some of the causes I have mentioued, we may perhaps be deprived of a 
portion of the income on which we usually rely. But should that be the 
case, the eye know very well that they can depend on their fellow 
members for aid to make up the deficiency—to continue without stint 
their labours of love in the relief of the distressed. [Applause.] For 
when was it ever said that a deserving Scotchman was refused assistance 
by bis more fortunate brother Scot? Most of you are aware that our 
funds are di d by an al , after a close investigation of each 
case. It is, therefore, fair to conlude that the funds are expended on only 
really deserving objects. Many of them are regular persons, of old 
sanlhte—20 widows, children, and aged and feeble men; and all of 
them persons who, by Providence, have been deprived of the means to 
support themselves without aid. But by the discrimination of the almo- 
ner, a great amount of good has been done in proportion to the means com- 
mitted to our charge. It is, therefore, very encouraging to all. 

About 500 persons and heads of familics, have, during the past year, 
received assistance several times. Some of them have also been provided 
with places ; others have been sent to the interior to obtain employment ; 
while not a few have been sent back to their native land—all of them, it 
is to be hoped, duly impressed with the usefulness of the Society, if not 
grateful for the aid afforded. Besides our ordinary resources we have 
our centenary fund, which is entirely at the disposal of the Managers, and 
appropriated to special objects for which the general funds cannot be 
well taken ; and they have ueed it so discrectly that but asmall portion 
of the principal has been yet taken. 1! trust it will never be exhausted, 
but that it will always be kept up by fresh contributions in commemora- 
tion of that proud and joyous occasion when we had last the pleasure to 
meet together in this place. [Applause.] And, now, my friends, bav- 
ing briefly disposed of the local and basiness matters, let us turn our at- 
tention for a moment to the honoured land of our forefathers—[cheers)— 
which, although but a speck on the mass of the world, has, for good or 
for evil, always commanded attention in some quarter of the world or 
other. Since our last annual meeting mighty events have taken eye ; 
bet I need not mention the great mutiny of the Sepoys, accompanied by 
the massacre—with more than savage cruelty to many of our countrymen 
and their wives and helpless children. I will not dwell on the atrocities 
committed—the details of which are so heart sickening ; but I will rather 
rejoice with you that St. Andrew’s day has not come around again with- 
out my being able to congratulate you on the turn of the tide of events in 
that quarter of the world. {Applause.] Delhi has fallen and Lucknow 
has been relieved, [Applause.} Delhi has fallen, and thousands of her 
savage defenders have paid the penalty of their treachery, and the brave 
garrison of Lucknow with their devoted companions have been saved and 
relieved by the victorious Havelock and his gallant army. {Applause.} 

With what pride have we not read of the heroic deeds of our country- 
men in all that struggle, cheered on and supported by the example, in 
many cases, of their wives and — !—[{ Applause ]—whose heroism 
and patient endurance of suffering have never been surpassed in ancient 
or, modern times. [{Applause.) Where all were brave, comparison 
would be invidious. But the sons be St. aa claim the ae 4 
vilege of paying a passing tribute of respec e memory ament- 
ing the lose of their own eountryman—the gallant Geueral Neill, who 
fell at Lucknow in the moment of victory. And I cannot forego the 
claim upon oar respect of that gallant veteran, who when unexpectedly 
called to take command of ie good India, = —- yo ae 
morning. {Applauce.] Ma: jus follow rom vic 
to vieien ; rl ae whole p herd shail be re-established under Bri 
rale. (Cheers.] 1 will not detain you longer from your festivities, but 
call on you to pay honour to the first 














— 
“The day aud all who bouour it.” Music—* Auid lan e” 
The second toast was, “ The land o’ eakes.” Song by Mr. Gibson. 
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The third toast was, “ The land we live in.” Music—‘ Hail Columbia.” 

The fourth toast was, “ The Queen—God bless ber.” Music and song, 
—* God save the Queen.” This was rapturously received. : 

The filth toast was, “The President of the Uuited States.” Music— 
“Tail to the chief.” 

Song by Mr. Robert McCoskry—* And sae will we yet,” encored. 

The sixth regular toast was, “ The representatives of the British go- 
vernment in tuis country,” with which the President coupled Mr. Archi- 
bald’s name. ; . 

The toast being druok with all the hononrs, Mr. Archibald said that on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Representatives in this country, he begged to ac- 
knowledge the toast, and to thenk them sincerely for the cordial manner 
in which it had been received by them all. He regretted exceedingly 
that the distinguished Nobleman who so worthily represented in chief 
their Queen and nation in this country, was prevented from being pre- 
sent, as be would bave thanked them io his own peculiarly eloquent 
terms for the honour they had done his Lordship. But bis absence en- 
abled him (Mr. Archibald) to say with the more freedom, and to say, 
without dis ment to any or all of the able men who had preceded 
his Lordship, that the dignity of the Crown and the interests of the na- 
tion, in so far as they came within the sphere of bis duties, had never 
been entrusted to the care and safe-keeping of a more able and faithful 
representative than Her Majesty’s present Minister at Washington. 
[Applaase]. Endowed by nature with talents of a high order, and possessed 
of nh that experience uired in a long course of diplomatic service, #0 
essential to the right diecharge of his high functions, he p d, beyond 
all this, a temper and disposition, more useful than even diplomatic 
skill, in strengthening and maiutaining the good understanding which 
ought ever to subsist between the people of the United States and the 
Britieh nation. [Applaase.] Dercended as he was from an illustrious 
ancestry, and especially from one the productions of whose gifted ge- 
nius, like those of Newton, were not for one people or for one day, but 
for the whole world and for all time ; belonging as he did to a family 
which had given to the State brave warriors and learned historians— 

roud as he had reason to be of all this, there was one thing of which if 

e (Mr. A.) knew his Lordship aright, he was not less proud—and that 
way. of the land of hie birth, that glorious country which they delighted 
to honour that day as the land of their ancestors—proud that he was a 
Scotchman ; and nothing he (Mr. A.) was sure would more have delighted 
his Lordship, were be not prevented by important official engagements, 
than to bave joined them in celebrating that day, the anniversary festi 
val of the Patron Saint of bis country. Sg ageresly He (Mr. A.) next 
begged to thank them for the kind manner in which they had received 
the mention of bis name, aud for the welcome they had extended to him 
through their President. They must remember he was yet an untried 
man and a stranger to them all, and it remained to be seen whether he 
deserved their confidence. After long yeurs of service under the 
Crown in a distant province, he had been selected for the important 
office he now bad the honour to fill, in this large commercial com- 
munity. He a hed the discharge of its duties, he assured them, 
with unfeigned diffidence in his own qualifications, when be remem- 
bered those who had preceded him; and sy the gentleman 
who for so many years had discharged, with distinguished ability, 
the important dutics of the Consular office among them; an office 
his rement from which was owing to no diminution of confi- 
dence on the part of his Sovereign. Nor ought he to forget to mention 
the estimable gentleman who more immediately preceded bim, and to 
whose courtery be (Mr. A.) was greatly indebted. He assured them he 
entered upon his dutics with a sincere desire *o to fulfil them as not only 








to merit the approbation of his government, but to promote so far as 
be could, good Reeling between the people of the two countries; and 
e@peciaily tc afford eatisfaction to his fellow subjects the British 
re:idents in this community, with whom it would be his happiness to! 
be permitted to maintain not a mere formal, official, bat a friendly 
and social intercourse. [Applause.) There was one circumstance | 
to which be trusted they would pardon bim if he adverted on the 
present occasion, while it was one in which he could hardly claim 
the sympathy of thove who eat round that board, since unlike them- 
telves, he (Mr. A.) bailed from this and not from the other side of 
the Atlantic,—he was a British Colonist. Apart from any considera- 
tion of personal fitness on his part, which he disclaimed, regarded, 
the selection of a Colonist for the high office which he had the, 
honour to fill, as the recoguition of a principle in referenceto such offices, | 
lately enunciated, which was calculated to bind more Cute Ge interests | 
of the Colonies and the mother country. True it was the naval and) 


The regular toasts having been disposed of, the President alladed to 
the fact that among their guests of the evening was Mr. Chas. Mackay— 
to whose health he proposed a toast. Music—* Cheer, Boys, Cheer! 

Mr. Chas. Mackay re ponded. He said: I feel exceedingly--I was 
going to say, flattered—but I feel exceedingly moved by the kind re- 
ception that you have given me. Since my arrival on these ehores, I 
have had many kind receptions from many kind friends, of whose exist- 
ence I did not know till I landed here. But { assure you, in all sinceri- 
ty, that I have had no reception which has given me a thousandth part 
of the pleasure I feel in associating this evening with gentlemen who 
are either Scotchmen or descendants of Scotchmen, It was to me a 
source of pleasure on arriving in this room this evening, to be hailed by 
my right name. I have the misfortane, or fortane, whichever it may be, 
of having a Scotch name. It is susceptible of a variety of pronuncia- 
tions. I am sometimes called Mackay, sometimes Mackay, and very 
rarely by my right name, Mackeye. It was @ pleasure to me to be bailed 
this evening by my right name, and to hear at the very same moment 
the bagpipes strike up. Living in London for a long time, I have 
thought myself very much a Scotchman ; but I find myself still more of 
a Scotchman far away off across the Atlantic in this new land. I am 
Scotch-er than ever. (Laughter and applause.) Gentlemen, I thank 
= most sincerely and cordially for the kind manner in which you 

ave received my health, and for the music with which you have been 
pleased to receive it. The tune which your band has been good enough 
to play has been rather desecrated of late months. It was played by 
that vile miscreant Nena Sahib, waen he incited bis ruffian hordes to 
butcher the poor, unoffending women and children in Cawnpore. I am 
sorry £0 good a tune should have been pat to such vile purposes. In 
this country I believe it bas not been desecrated. I believe that the 
tune, and the words associated with it are expressive of a good senti- 
ment between the Old Country and the New ; and, as such, I hope 
it will never be desecrated. 

It is too late an hour in the evening, perhaps, for yon to expect a 
speech from me, [No, no;] or I could expatiate at great length on Scot- 
land. It is a theme which is very dear to me, and which, I believe is 
also dear to you. Scotland—it has been asserted by a great philosopher 
—is situated In that happy portion of the globe where the magnetic rays 
from the North Pole are neither too concentrated nor too diffused. They 
say that all the intelligence which throbs iu the brain and heart of man 
is magnetic and electric, and that that current comes from the North 
Pole. When it is about Lapland or Iceland the magnetic influence is too 
strong—it is poisonous. When it comes down south as far as Mexico, or 
Italy, or Spain or Algeria, it is too diffused. But the very point on all 
the earth's surface here these magnetic and electric rays are at their 
very bert, and where they make the very best aud most intelligent of 
men, is in Scotland. (Laughter.] Whether there be any truth in this 
theory or not, I do not take on myself to assert. We may all judge from 
results. Wherever we see a Scotchman out of Scotland (his own country 
is too narrow for the display of his superabundant energies), he is a very 
great man. He lords it over his fellowa He makes his fortane, and 
puts his mark deeply indented into the literature, philosophy and sci- 
ences of his age or of the country of his adopti Appl } There 
is no work of intellectual eminence in which a Scotchman has not excel- 
led. If we go back to Wallace and Bruee, we find him great in arms and 

triotism, and we find him so in the present day, in such persons as Sir 
Jolin Campbell [Cheers]. If we take him in philosophy, we find Dugald 
Stewart, Mills, and a whole host of metapbysicians. If we take him in 
novel writing, we find Smollett, Sir Walter Scott, and I was going to say, 
Charles Dickeus. Mr. Dickens, however, is not a Scotchman, but he is 
married to a Scotch wife. [Applause and laugter.) His better half is 





| Scotch, and I believe that he owes some portion of the genius that ani- 


mates him to the example and fervent homely genius of his wife—the 
grand-daughter of George Thompson, who was iustrumental in bringing 
before the world the songs of Robert Burns. 

In song and poetry we find a whole host of illustrious names—names 
of which the mere catalogue would take more time than we can afford to 
bestow upon them now. From Alexander Ramsay to Burns, Hogg, and 
a whole host of minor celebrities, Scotland is pre-eminently the land: of 
song. If you take the law, you find that some of the most distinguished 
lawyers on the English bench—to say nothing of the bench of Scotland 
—-are Seotchmen. You flad Lord Mansfield in the past time, Mr. Stuart 
Wortley and Lord ?._ooo of the most excellent lawyers that 
over sat on the bench. Ifyou take divinity you find that the world owes 
more perhaps to John Knox than to any other man born within the Bri- 
tish Isles. If you take trade, we find that Scotehmen, wherever they do 


military services had always been open to Colonists, and not a few of | trade, pay their way. Their word is their bond. They succeed, by dint 


them had fonght their way to tame, and shed their blood in many a hard | of jhonest 
fought battle. Among these he was proud to remember that the gallant | laod in w 


q: and raise themselves to be the merchant princes of every 
ich they establish themselves. Gentlemea, | am not much ac- 


Welsiord who fell leading the forlorn hope at Sebastopol, and the heroic | customed to speaking without premeditation. When I speak to the pub- 


defender of Kars, the brave General Williams, were both Nova Scotians. 
But the pationege of offices, such as that which he (Mr. A.) had the ho-| 
nour to hold, bad not until lately been extended to Colonists; and how- | 
ever unworthy be might be to fill it, he regarded the appointment 
as @ recognition of a a akin to that which gave to the Cives| 
Romanas of old, whether born on the banks of the Tagus or the | 
Tay, the status which made him eligible to the highest civil as) 
well as military offices of his nation. (Applause.) He thanked | 
them for the hospitality they bad extended to him and the ho- 
nour they had done him in inviting bim to be present at their festive 

He the honour the more, because he reverenced 


board ; 
the pene on which euch a society as this was founded. A principle 
in virtue 


of which they did not meet there once a year merely to com- 
the glories of their Fatherland, but one founded on motives of 


memorate 
the ilanth —displaying itself in deeds of beneficence to the 
Witsoe ant tho ae “4 ing succour And solace to the desti- 








tute stranger in a strange land. [Applause.] Long might their Society 

flourish, aud may Providence bless the means of its benevolent Members, 

#0 a6 to extend more and more widely the sphere of its beneficial influ 
He begged, in conclusion, to propose the health of their worthy 

President. [Cheere.) 

Song by the company—* For he is a right good fellow.” 

The President of the Society, Mr. Norrie, responded briefly to the toast 

proposed by Mr. Archibald. 

A letter from Lord Napier was then read, regretting that official en- 

ments detaincd bim at Washington. 
seventh toast was“ Our sister eharitable societies.” Music— 
“Home, Sweet Home.”’ Song by Mr. Cumming. 

An apology was made for the absence of any representative of St. 
George, owing to the sudden indi*position of the Vice-President who was 
engaged to do honour to St. Andrew. 

r. Sloane, of St. Patrick’s Society, first responded. He said that for 
ome | long years the friendly sons of St. Patrick had worked together, 
in band, witb the sons of St. Andrew. He bad been much inter- 
ested in the annual statement of the President, not only as regarded the 
field of charity, but as regarded the field of battle ; for where was there 
a fight that Pat was not present? [Laughter] The President had men- 
tioned the loss of a Scotch Neill in India, and he might mention the los 
of an Irich Nicholsou. In conclusion, be gave—* The Sons of St. An- 
drew, and their labours in the cause of Christian charity.” 

Mr. Depeyster Ogden responded oa bebalf of the St. Nicholas Society. 

He concluded a brief address by declaring that the eons of St. Ni- 
cholas Loped for the Society of St, Andrew length of days and honours 


(Applause) 

4 responded on behalf of the New England Society, congra- 
tulating the St. Andrew's Society ou its pupae condition in this the 
first anniversary of its eecond century. He proposed the following toast : 
“ Indusiry, perseverance, and ecoaomy—with unequalled trast in Pro- 
vidence—elements of prosperity illustrated by Scotland and New Eng- 
land, and ee cially by Scotchmen in New York.” 

Song by Mr. McCoskry— Here's to the Land o’ Bonnets Blne.” 

The next toast was—* Wallace and Bruce—oames dear to Scotiand and 
liberty.” Music and song—* Scots! wha hae wi’ Wallace Bled.” 

The niuth regular toast was—*The parish schools of Scotland— 
the true sources of her moral and inteliectuai distinction.” Air—* Tul- 
lach goram.” 

Rev. Mr. Thomson ed—Wherever the Scot was found, he said, | 
true men were found. They were found everywhere, like the universal 
Yankee nation—always knowing something—and sometimes knowing too 
much. (Laughter) It was a great misiake of the Loadon Zimes to say 
that Scotiaud lived only in the memories of the past. If he were asked 
the ground for Scottish manbood—with all iis imperfeetions—be would 
ny, the parieh echools. [Applause.} The nearest approach made by 
this great nation to Scotland was in her public schools. Let them valuc 
what they like in the old institutions of their fatherland, that little spot 
the parish echool—would never be forgotten. Let them always re- 
member the parish schools of Scotland—-and God, their basis. 

e.. om man was—* be A Charitable Society of Boston, which 
brated wo baudred J M t's 
—- +4 veruary to-day. Song—“ My Hear 








lic—as I am in the habit of doing—I speak with a pen in my hand ; and 
perhaps [ am not so glib of tongue as I shoald like to be. I wish, in- 
stead of writing songs that I could sing you a song ; bat unfortunately all 
my singing is in my head and does not come the length of my tongue. 
But with your permission I will read you a song instead of singing one. 
It is apropos of Scotland and of that electric theory which I have indicated 
to you. Its title is ** The Men of the North.” It bas no reference what- 
ever to the North and the South of this country. Thatis a very delicate 
and difficult question, on which I do not presime to enter, and whea I 
speak of the North I beg you to understand that I mean Scotland. 

Mr. Mackay then read the following song, amid much applause, and 
soon afterwards the company dispersed.—W. YF. Herald and 38. 

The song is transferred to our first page. 

—>—_— 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The death of the Duchess de Nemours, already recorded in these 
columne, was extremely sudden. She had happily recovered from the 
effects of her recent coufinement, when struck down instantaneously by 
death. A Freveh letter says :—“ She woke that morning in excellent 
spirits, talked of ber toilet, and was beginning to arrange her hair. ‘ AA, 
mon Diew!’ she exclaimed. Her bead declined. She wasdead. In less 
than half a minute all was over. The Duke was at the foot of the stair- 
case. He was called ; but on running up, embraced only a corpse. His 
distrees is heart-rending. Queen Amélie is, as always, a picture of resig- 
nation and strength of mind.”” The deceased lady was a very charmi 
woman, and a most dear and intimate friend of ber cousin, our own 
Queeo.——Ths Halifax Journal states that the Bishop of Newfoundland, 
feeling the want of arsistance in his onerous duties bas offered to give up 
his whole Salary of a Thousand Pounds a-year to provide for the support of 
another Bishop. Such true Christian nobility is rare indeed !——Sarah 
Felix, in a letter dated Cannes, Oct. 28, says that ber sister Rachel bad 
been given up; but that the new treatment of Dr. Bergonier, of Paris, 
bad revived their hopes and greatly restored the safferer.——The late Mr. 
Hastie bas bequeathed the panch-bow! of the poet Burns, and a book coa- 
taining a number of the bard’s manuscripts, to the British Museam.-—-— 
Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton bas been unanimously re-elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glaszow..— Edmond About, one of the most popular 
authors of Paris, is said to have just made a epleadid speculation in pic- 
tures. He bought a dozen of them at a venture for 30,000 fr. ; and they 
turn out to be veritable Titians, worth ten times that amount. The 
penny-a liners do not mention the plan or the circumstances of this forta- 
nate venture.——The Commiesioner of Patents bas rejected an applica- 
tion for letters patent for an improved “ policeman’s club.” By touch- 
ing a spring, it can be made to project eeveral steel spurs or lancets, and 
so matilate severely any hand that grasps it. The Commissioner rightly 
decided that this was not a “ useful invention.’——The Metropolitan 
Bread Company of London has failed, and offers five shillings in the 

ound to its creditors,——Tbe funeral of the deep!y-lamented Duchess de 
i took place on the 14th alt., at Weybridge, the remains of her 
royal highness having been deposited in the same vault where rest those 
of bis late Majesty Louis Philippe. The Prince Consort was present.—— 
A correspondent of the Bengal Hurkaru, writing from Cawnpore, says that 
in more than one place on the walls of the chambers in which the English 
ladies and children were confined previous to their murder, are scratched 
the words, * Remember us,” “ Revenge as.”-——M. Thiers has been on the 
list of illustrious invalids. The King of Prussia has conferred a patent of 
Nobility on Chevalier Bunsen, formerly accredited to Great Britain, 
and known for his devotion to science and humanity.——Priace Frederick 
William of Prassia wes en a visit to the Queen, at the latest dates —— 
The Emperor of the French bas commuted the puaishment of death into 
imprisoument for life, ia the case of Capt. Doinean, convicted of an atro- 


cious murder of certain Arabs ia Algeria. The circumstances were very 
dramatic. Is will be remembered that the diligence from Oran was 


stopped for the purpose, uoder a plan systematically matured.——Lord 
| Lady Lyndburst bave taken up their residence at Turville-park, 
Bucks, for the winter. The noble and learned lord continues to enjoy 
excellent health, although in his 86th year.——The ing Advertuser be- 
lieves Mr. Duncombe’s bealth will reuder an election for Finsbury necee- 
sary.——-Mr. Kinglake, M. P., is, it is said, proceeding with his work de- 


sor'ptive of the Crimean war.—A marriage is about to take place be- 
tween the Lady Agnes Graham, eldest danghter of the Duke of Montrose, 
and Mr. Davenport, of Capes Thorne, in the county of Chester——Three 
more pictures have been received in the National Portrait Gallery. A 
fine unfinished picture of Wilberforce, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Spencer 
Perceval, by Joseph ; and Lord Sidmouth, a water-colour drawing, 
Richmond. They were bequeathed to the Gallery by the late Sir Robert 
Inglis——Lablache is said to be convalercent——There is now a te- 
legraphic communication direct from Algiers to Paris Our Court 
went into mourning for ten days, for the late Duchess de Nemours.—— 
The ladies visiting Louis Napoleon's court at Compiegue are now per- 
mitted to appear twice in the same dress.——* Well,”’ said a carpenter,“ of 
all the sawe that ever I saw, I never saw a caw saw as | saw that saw saw.” 
——The Brighton Music Hall bas been burned down. Mr. Street Com- 
missioner Conove. has appointed Thomas Hyer Superintendent of Lands 
and Places. The new municipal officer is or was a noted prize-fighter! 
——The Earl of Aberdeen bas nearly recovered from his illness, which 
at one period caused mnch anxiety to his family.—We have forgotten 
to mention that the news of the <a of Delhi gave rise to public de 
monstrations of rejoicing in several of the Canadian cities. ——-The Hor. 
Mr. Cadogan, the Deputy-Chairman of the Telegraph Company, has 
thought fit to resign his post in consequence of the strictures of the press, 
——The Windsor Herald states that the Hon. Colonel Prince, who offered 
to raise in Canada a regiment for India, has received a reply from Lord 
Panmure, declining the offer.—Lord Brougham has been opening Queen’s 
College, Liverpool, while Sir John Pakington and other notabilities 
have been lecturing on Education in various parts of the country —— 
The city of Hamilton, in Pablic Meeting, has veted a complimentary 
Address to Sir A. MacNab, on his retiring from public life.——A Dry- 
Dock, much wanted, has been completed at Port-Louis, Mauritius.—— 
Baron Marochetti’s monument, to be erected at Scutari to the memory ot 
the British officers and soidiers who fell in the Crimea, is finished and 
ready for shipment.——The Atheneum. usually unjust and ungenerous to 
Americans, is very landatory of Cropsey, a- to a London illustrated 
edition of Edgar A. Poe’s poems.——Mr. G. Vandenhoff is delivering in 
public “A Satire on the Times.’’——The late Lord Fitzwilliam bed 
a splendid hanting stud. For a mare by Cervanies his lordship refused 
1,000 guineas in the bunting-field ——Measures are to be taken to pre- 
vent any interruption of the navigation of our barbour this winter by ice, 
hitherto so destructive to the shipping and ferry-boats, and co serioasly 
inconvenient to the public. Vessels, specially fitted, will break up the 
ice, as it forms or accumulates.——The faneral of Cavai passed off 
very quietly in Paris.——Sir Robert Walter Carden, Kt., M.P., the Lord 
Mayor of the city of London for 1857-8, is the son of the late James Car 
den, ~y Oe Bedford-square, by the eldest daughter of the late Joha 
Walter, -, Of the Tines.——The Queen of Oude is dangerously ill ata 
temporary residence occupied by ber at Richmond.——The will of the 
late Mrs. Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, makes her busband her sole and ab- 
solute legatee. The estate is estimated at one million dollars.——The 
recent death of the poet Béranger seems to have awakened among mane 
gers a general desire to make bim live once more upou the stage In 
the Chansons de Béranger Mademoiselle Déjazet has appeared as the ehief 
actress ; and now there is a vaudeville at the Ambigu-Comique, entitled 
Ia Filleule du Chansonnier, in which Roger Bontemps, Jeanneton, Lisette, 
and the “ old corporal,” all Bérangerian notables, are made the prine 
= aa to carry on a tale of military and domestic interest —— 
t. Murray advertises with the heading “India” two volumes of the 
Duke of Wellingtou’s unpublished rs,‘ edited by the present Duke,” 
the work baving been done by Mr. Montgomery Martin. A year ago, 
it would not have been thas prominently announced, that the papers 
related to India. The Duke, not India, would have been the word to 
catch the public eye.——The public are aware that Staudig! has been 
labouring for many months under a state of mental derangement. 
His malady has lately taken a favourable turn.——Many of the Russian 
an Sve been advocating pg | ee ony of ge! jury —— 
e Lo 2S ¢ Indépendance Belge, alluding to the 
speeches of our public men on India, refers to “ General Keating, a man 
of little political importance, whose opinion carries with it no great 
weight.’ He meaas the Solicitor-General !——The rectory of Stoke-w 
Trent, Staffordshire, has become vacant by the death of the Rev. J. W. 
Tomlinson. It is worth upwards of £3,000 a-year. There are only twe 
livings in the Church which exceed this in v , namely, the rectory of 
Stanhope, Durham, worth £5,000 a-year, and the rectory of Doddington, 
Cambridgeshire, which is worth nearly £8,000 a-year——When a clergy 
man was once preaching upon death ams Louis XIV. and his Court at 
Versailles, at a particular part of his sermon he addressed his audience im 
the following words :—“ Nous mourrons tous,” and then turning to the 
King, added, “ presque tous.” That monarch afterwards reproved him 
for his senseless sycophancy.——M. Jullien bas begun bis annual series of 
Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The entertainments are 
of the usual character. There is a magnificent orchestra —M. Lamarti 
whove fortune was greatly impaired by a series of bad years, has thie 
year had a magnificent crop of wine upon bis Macon estate. Piedmont 
has suffered severely from renewed floods. This visitation is a conse- 
quence of the Caveur Administration, whose opposition to the Papacy 
has afflicted the country with cholera, crittogramme, bad harvests, and 
floods ; at least so says the pious Armonia. It appears also that railwa: 
are the work of the Devil. As these solemn trethe cannot be too widely 
known, the Armonia is to be sold for a fourth of its usual price till the 
elections are over.—It is stated that the French Government intends to 
call out next year not more than half of the contingent of the army. 
Doubtful.——A new locomotive has been tried at Moscow. It is so eon- 
structed as to lay down wooden rails as it advances. Similar projects 
pecie to the value of seven millions sterli 
has been shipped to India during the last three montha———The pace 
built by the late Mr. Raphael, at St. Alban’s, and intended by him for a 
Roman Catholic Church, at a cost of more than £8,000, has been pur- 
chased by Mrs. Worley, a lady of ample fortune, at about one third the 
original cost, for a Protestant place of worship, and she is now fitting up 
the interior at an expense of £2,000, with a residence for the officiating 
clergyman also. Shejwill endow it, and present it to St. Alban’s as a cha- 
Ee tee aD oa may of the miserable class of servants, who manage 
in this country to mar so much of our domestic enjoyment, we are struck 
with the following obituary notice in a late number of the Times: “ At 
Burleigh, near Loughborough, the seat of Miss Pinfold Tate, after a 
tracted and severe illness, borne with pious and Christian colapelien, 
Mrs. Jeanet Hart, for the period of 37 years a faithful, trusted, and con- 
fidential servant and friend to her mistres:.”———Married, at Bradgate 
park, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, George, 7th Vie 
count Strangford, te Mar, t, eldest daughter of Jobn Kincaid Leunox, 
Esq., of Lennox Castle, N.B.—-Sir Benjamin Hal! and the commission- 
ers, Professor Faraday and Wheatstone, and Mr. Denison, having visited 
the bell, have determined that it shall be re-cast as soon as possible, by 
Messrs. Warner, the contractors. For this purpoe it will have to be 
broken up on the spot——-A great fire happened at St. Petersburgh on 
the 5th ult. Many lives were lost. No particulars are given.——The 
liberal Ministry in Piedmont is very successful iu the current elections, 
against the priestly and re-actionary party———A submarine telegraph 
cable has been laid between liari and Malta, a distance of about 300 
miles, with perfect success. This line will accelerate the receipt of the 
ae ewe by : on . Sa powder mills 7 og mag = the 
ine, have exp , destroying upper portion of the city ; 
sons were killed and nearly 300 Seed the Siamese pd De we 
have been formally received by Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle.-——A 
Canadian wag bas discovered that the new apes A is composed of 
eleven lawyers and one auctioneer. It is evident, says he, that tue occe- 


= of the latter will be to kaock his colleagues down to the highest 
iy er. 





RATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
BXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART. 
Tenth Street and Broadway.—Ad Twenty-Five Cents. 
THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY MODERN OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
At the Old Art Union R B dway, 
WILL REMAIN GPEN UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, 
From 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. : and Evenings, from 7 te We'clook. The Gai is well lighted ama 
warmed. B. FROOSHAM, 
NAGLE'S AMERICAN JUVENILE COMEDIANS, 
BROADWAY, (LATE CHRISTY & WOOD’S).—The most ef 
en-} tt Will appear EVERY ZVENING im COMEDY, FARCE, 
SINGING, and DANCING. 
Admission Twenty Ove 

















ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
“THE HORSE PAIR,” 
18 BOW OF FTIEW AT THE GALLERY OF 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & 00., 353 BROADWAY, 
Frew 9 A.W. till 6 P.M. —Admiasion 25 Cents. 
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" PREDERICKS' PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. 


BADIES’ SNTRANSS GENTLEMEN'S 
RO. Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. ESTRAR 
F. ¥ ee I ss | 685 Broadway. 


PHOTOGRAPHS in every style finished by FREDERICKS’ talented corps of Partisan 


Hallotypes, Daguerreotypes, Ambrotypes. 
Open from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., for the inspection of the public. 
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AURA KEENES | THEATRE, 624 Brgodwey. near Houston 
This new bas been p by the voice of the pubhe 
ant one reas, the most hs coustructed ied establishment in the —- lis acoustic quali 
Bes fect og the line of sight preserved from every part of the ho’ 
a —, —Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Baleon: Beats, 75 ce Orehestra 
Stalls, $1; Family Circle, 25 cents; Private Boxes, $ and $8. Office oun tress 8 alll 4 
chock 








Nim®0’s GARDEN ......----0..-::c0005- The Ravels and Signora Rolla. 
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GEO. CHRISTY, § Proprietors 


Diap—0On the 29th October, at the residence of Dr. E. Jiggitts, in the County 
@f Mecklenburg, and State of Virginia, U.S., Sir Paraick Epear Nisser, in the 
Wth year of his age, extensively kuowa in Virginia and North Carolina as 
Patrick Edgar, and as the author of the “ American Stad Book.” The deceased 
was a native of [reland, and thoagh he spent nearly the last sixty years of his 
We (with the exception of one short visit to his native land) in the United 
States, was a British subject to the day of his death. 








To CoRnesronpenrs.—Constan: Reader. We have taken steps to procure the 
ttenstion yous ask. 
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India. 

The various letters and mails that have come to hand during the week 
add nothing to the intelligence already received, albeit every scrap of 
detail is read and re-read with unflagging interest.—And why should it 
bot be so? The instances of daring and endurance on the part of our 
eountrymen in the East multiply beyond all precedent, partly perhaps 
because the nature of the warfare in which they are engaged affords 
abundant opportunity for individual distinction. Be that as it may, we 
eannot altogether repress our feelings of national pride, as we find the 
record of so much that is sad interspersed with eo much that is ennobling. 
The reader is requested to run his eye over two or three gleanings in an- 
ether column, which plaialy illustrate our meaning. 

Another petition for the recall of Lord Cauning has found its way to 
England, from sundry British inhabitants of Calcutta ; but it is exoeed- 
ingly difficult to estimate at its fair worth a document of this sort It is 
£0 easy to get up any petition, and to parade it before the public as car- 
ryiog great weight. It is certain however that we have not yet done 
with his Lordship, whose course and conduct will be severely criticised in 
Parliament, which was to meet for the despatch of business, on Thursday 
last, the 3rd inst. If we can make room we will insert elsewhere what 
may anewer for a vicdication of some of the harst. words which we our- 
else; bave applied t) him. 

European News. 

The tidings from Liverpool to the 21st ult., are devoid of political im- 
portance, though the mercantile world continues keenly alive to fluctua. 
tions io ihe money market and the progress of those embarrassments and 
difficulties, which bave thickened of late over Europe, as over this Con- 
tinent. With Consols last quoted in London as touching 90, we cannot 
say that the news of the weck is very gloomy from the national point of 
view. But the connection between Great Britain and the United States 
is ewentially a commercial one ; and the Exchanges therefore of Liver- 
pool or Manchester afford sometimes a fairer test of the state of affairs, 
than is to be found in politan quotations of Stocks. We wish in- 
deed that to-day we could chronivle amendment avy where, or visible 
signs of it; but the acconnts wo.ld scarcely warrant us. They com- 
prise the stoppage of the Wolverbamptoa Bank—a pressure for loane at 
10 to 12 per cent—trouble in the large house of Messrs. George Peabody 
& [Co., relieved however by aid from the Bank of England—some symp- 
toms of a riotous disposition ou the part of unemployed operatives at 
Nottingham—and a considerable number of failures. Ou the other band, 
the Bank of England has only profited to the extent of balf a million 
sterling, by the permission granted for extension of its issues; while 
papers of latest date speak hopefully of a better state of things. May the 
improvement increase and abide! 

Parliament, at its meeting, would probably plunge pell-mell in to the 
two engrossing subjects —India and the financial difficulties. The two 
Charters ia fact, that of the East India Company and that of the Bank of 
Bogland, will be put upon trial. What floods of invective and specious 
argument, what colamos upon columns the journals will give us! There 
is this difference however between the two topics. The collective wis- 
dom of the empire may determine upon the wisest, the securest, the most 
bamance mode of governing the millions entrusted to our keeping in the 
East; but Legislators may debate from the present time till midsum- 
mer, without hitting on any plan for regulating finance and exchange, 
that shall be satisfactory to the country at large. 

Beyond the failure of a second attempt to launch the Leviathan steam- 
hip, we see nothing in the circle of our home affairs deserving of promi- 
gent mention.—On the Continent, political quiet, save the thousand 
and first movement in Spain,and a serious one suppressed at Naples. 
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Lord Eigin in China. 

On the day which eaw the British flag hoisted over the eaptured Pa- 
lace of Delhi, Lord Elgin arrived at Hong Kong from bis improvieed 
vigit to Calcutta. To an energetic man and one thirsty for distinction, 
the contrast between his own enforced quietude and the stirring occupa- 
tions of the Governor-General of India must be galling enough. Yet 
what is Lord Elgin todo? If be desire to deal summarily with the pe- 
euliar people to whem he is accredited, he finds his means drafied off to 
Hindostan, on an errand infinitely more pressing. If diplomatic or 
armed co-operation be advisable, his colleagues, French and American, 
are uot on the spot, are tardy in coming, and are it seems by no means 
instructed to play into his hauds; whilst a fourth one, Count Pwtiatin 
from St. Petersburgh, appears upon the scene, essaying to do a stroke of 
business on his own account with Pekin, and first touching at Shanghai 
—on bis way from the river Amoor to the mouth of the Peiho—sufi- 
ciently long to sow the reeds of distrust and suspicion. Altogether, the 
position of Lord Elgin is not an enviable one. He will be blamed for 
doing nothing, when in reality he bas nothing to do; and will be held 
accountable for failing to accomplish certain objects, when be has cer- 
tainly been shorn of the means, and is peedingeaatad hampered by directions. 





Trouble in ‘Both 1 Hemispheres 
Notwithstanding the “ good time coming,” and the rumoured substitu- 
tion of Captain Pen for Captain Sword, the advocates and prophets of 
Saiversal brotherhood must see but a sorry prospect before them. The 
Garnage in Bengal bas yet by no means ceased ; and is is far from impro- 
able that it may be renewed ere long in China. ; a bloody revolution is 


in progress as asual in Mexico; civil war may at any moment break out 
in the Utah Territory of these United States ; and Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, in place of uniting their forces for the annihilation of Walker and 
his vagabond crew, are re-commencing a suicidal contest. The Peace 
Society, we say, mus: hit upon some fresh mode of recruiting its forces 
and making its influence felt, At present it does not figure very largely 
in the settlement of international or internal differences. 





The Mayoralty of New York; Mayor Wood Ejected. 

The city breathes more freely. The contest of Tueeday last ended in 
the defeat of Fernando Wood, the present incumbent and encumberer of 
office. Mr. D. F. Tiemann was the chosen of the People, by a majority 
of 2,300, in an aggregate of 84,000 votes; and by general report he is 
likely to make a vigilant and efficient public officer. It was not, how- 
ever, eo much an interest in the success of this individual, as in the dis- 
comfitare of his opponent, which drew an unwonted number of tax-payers 
to the polling-booths, It was felt that Mayor Wood’s administration had 
brought dishonour and disgrace upon New York, and that to submit to 
a fresh term of his unscrupulous misgovernment would be to abandon all 
hope for the futare. Rightly or wrongly, all the local rufianism of a 
metropolis teeming with crime and vice seemed to look to him asa 
tolerant chief magistrate ; and evil-docrs identified his re-election with the 
undisturbed continuance of their avocations. But this is all known far 
and wide ; there is no need to repeat so old a story. We will but con- 
gratulate our city readers on this first step towards a reformation of 
those flagrant abuses which have made the municipality a by-word ; 
though there is undoubtedly a fearful mass of corruption to be turned 
over, before we can rejoice in clean streets, a vigilant police, speedy 
justice, and moderate taxation. Mr. Tiemann has put his hand to the 
plough, and mast not think of looking back. 

One melancholy fact has been brought prominently forward by this 
election, and that is the extent to which party organization is carried 
and recognised. To this fatal error in policy, which strikes directly at 
the root of political decency—not to say virtue—may be attributed in 
large measure the astounding march of corruption in these days and in 
this region. Forty thousand men rallied around sach a creature as Fer- 
nando Wood ; and each of them, who had any conscience, could plead as 
his excuse, that Mr. Wood was the “ regularly-nominated” candidate. 
Pree choice, which one would presume to be inseparable from universal 
suffrage, is thus uullified and stultified before the world. That a man of 
mark should gather a party about him is in the nature of things; but 
that the party should make the man is no leas absurd than pernicious, 





The “Central America;” Whitewashing. 


Hamid. Look you, how cheerfully my mother locks, and my father died 
within these two kours. 
N “ye ‘tis twice two months, my Lord. 
So long? Nay, then let the devil wear black, for I’ll have a suit of 
sable. O Heavens! die two months ago, and not forgotten yet! 

A rare and precious commodity in these days is candour; and cer- 
tainly a rarer or more precious exhibition of it was uever made im print, 
than is manifest in the Report of the Committee of Inquiry concerning 
the loss uf the steamer Central America, in the month of September last. 
This characteristic, we say, pervades the entiredocument. You perceive 
it im the very title, * A Partial Report’’—partial enough in all conscience. 
You have it reiterated in the closing paragraph, “the Committee have 
no desire to dwell upon the melancholy incidents of the past’’—the very 
object for which they were appointed! They are candid because— 
beiog men of experieace, intelligence, and honour—they digest the 
evidence before them and draw from it the inference that the fatal 
catastrophe arose from scandalous mismanagement. They are can- 
did furthermore because—being tender of the reputation of some who 
are living and some who are dead, and averse to agitating the pub- 
lic mind on an unpleasant topic—they palpably shirk their duty and 
take no pains to conceal their intention of so doing. The investigation 
was conducted, as they say, “ with the sole desire to elicit truth ;”’ and the 
truth was elicited. There was also, they say, a desire “ not to criminate 
any one ;” and to this they most rigidly adhered. In short, their sagacity 
has traced the miscouduct which led to so grave a saerifice of life and 
property ; their misplaced sensibilities have induced them to screen the 
criminals. But they are candid, there’s no denying. 

It may be remembered that when the country rang with applauses of 
the late Commander of the bapless ship, who had at the last done man- 
fully what none but a poltroon could have failed to do, we hinted that 
we could not perceive in the unfortunate gentleman’s conduct any spe- 
cial sigos of good eeamanship. This remark appeared ungracious at the 
time, as truth generally will appear to those who are committed to one 
view of a subject. Nothing however can be more obvious than that the 
loss of the steamer Central America was caused by neglect—neglect of the 
simple process of feeding the fires in the furnaces! Were it not so plainly 
told and so well established, the fact would seem to be incredible. The 
ship was gradually losing ber headway, in which was her only salvation, 
and the officers of the watch knew nothing of it! The engineers and 
firemen, by common coasent, would not keep the furnaces supplied with 
fuel, of which there was no Jack on board! What unaccountable fatu- 
ity ; alleceing the ship under their feet gradually falling a prey to the 
waters, and not a haod ora voice raised to avert the peril! But one 
turns instinctively tothe Captain. Where was he? What did he? Why 
did he not compel the engineers to do their work? Here the Committee 
steps in to his relief, and the awkward inquiry is adroitly turned aside 
by an acknowledgment that the different departments on board the Cen- 
tral America were not properly organised, each being independent of the 
other. Stripped of verbiage, thie means that the Captain was not a Cap- 
tain at all. What a wretched excuse for trivial discomforts or aunoy- 
ances! What ao iosult to common sense, when the case is one of life or 
death! There might indeed have been occasions wherein the engineer 
would have been justified in taking his own course, irrespective of supe- 
rior orders ; but there is no pretence that this was one of them. We con- 
tend therefore that an able, an energetic, a competent Commander would 
in such an emergeacy have pelled the obedi of every soul on 
board, and have pistolled the Chief Eagineer bimsclf as a mutineer, if 
subordiaation could not otherwise be maintained. Independence is a 
very fine thing in its way. Our cooks and housemaids glory in it, and 
we can but shrug passive shoulders. At sea, however, it is not so. 
There, fortunately for the lives of the thousands of passengers ever voy- 
aging, a pure despotiem may be eaid to exist. Responsibility attaches to 
it, beyond doubt. Bat the power is there ; and the Captain who docs not 
exert it for the general benefit, in seasons of danger, may be very noble 
and very generous and very brave, but he is eminently disqualified for 
command. 

We hope, with this Committee, that there will be great improvements 
hereafter in the equipment and internal organization of ocean-steamers ; 
but we bave not the least expectation that sea-risks will be diminiehed, 
so long as the public is fostered by leading and influential persons in its 
sqeamishuess about attaching to the real culprit the odium of fatal oc- 
currences. We talk sometimes of the policy of calling a spade a spade, 
If we carry that policy into the vast chapter of disasters by sea, this loss 
of the Central America may fairly be termed a case of Marine Manslaughter. 
The reader will find in the penultimate paragraph of the “ Partial Re- 








port”’ aiverted-to ample means for distributing censure and demanding 
¢xpiation—unless indeed he think with Hamlet, that to “die two 
months ago and not (be) forgotten yet” is not within the compass of 
possibility. 





Dr. Mackay as a Lecturer. 

On Thursday evening, at the new Mozart Hall, this esteemed gentle- 

man delivered his initiatory Lecture on Song. The audience was a na- 
merous one ; and intelligent too, we may add—for they applauded the 
best things that were said, and not those merely which had the ad captan- 
dum ring. Without the advantage of a sonorous voice or an emphatic 
manner, Dr. Mackay betrays in his tones a subdued enthusiasm which 
shows him to be in earnest ; and as he warms up occasionally, it becomes 
obvious to the hearer that his heart as well as his head is engaged upon 
his work. A recognition of this seemed to imbue the listeners on Thurs- 
day with a sense of complete satisfactiou. Their ears had not been smartly 
tickled for the nonce. They went away with the conviction that they 
had heard what was worth hearing, told them by a man who was treading 
on familiar ground, and so pleasantly and unpretendingly told, that none 
could with-hold assent. In short, the Lecture was a decided success. 
To report it verbatim or at length would be to dull the edge of novelty 
for our Canadian or other readers, who anticipate the enjoyment of it viva 
voce ; to abridge it would not be doing the Lecturer justice. We may say 
though with truth, that the Doctor was extremely felicious in sketching 
the many futile attempts that have been made to determine analytically 
what Poetry is—in pointing out the influence exercised by Song—in ex- 
alting the Song-writer’s vocation—in citing memorable instances where- 
in great political ends have been acheived by and through popular 
chaunts—in explaining why the most senseless of words are so often 
wedded by musicians to immortal sounds—in playfully exposing the fal- 
lacy of the phrase, that a thing is worth no more than an old song—and 
partiealarly so in proving that the song which is more than ephemeral 
must appeal to the better elements of our nature. An original composi- 
tion by Dr. Mackay, which he termed “ The Voice of Song,” closed the 
entertainment. It was a pointed and gracefully-turned specimen of his 
own Muse, to whom he had not otherwise alluded. 

On Monday and Thursday of next week, Dr. Mackay will discourse res 
pectively on the National, Popular, and Historical Songs of England, and 
of Scotland and Ireland. The subject is so rich a one, and the presump- 
tion that it will be ekillfully and agreeably handled is eo rational, that 
we look for a very full attendance. 


Canada. 

To the list of the new Ministry published last week we have only to 
add the names of two more b not of the Cabinet—the Hon. H. 
Smith, Solicitor-General, C.W. and the Hon. J. Rose, Solicitor-General, 
C.E.—The ever-watchful Globe of Toronto informs us that the latter gen- 
tleman is the confidential adviser of the Hudson’s Bay Company, drawing 
an inference which we need not repeat. And it must be allowed that if 
there be enough independent members in the new Parliament to make a 
stand, this fact concerning Mr. Rose—if it be a fact—must militate against 
his personal weight in such discussions as may take place regarding the 
Company aforesaid. 

The contemplated Dissolution was announced on Saturday last. The 
new writs are returnable on the 13th of January; but) the date is pre 
forma. The newly elected Legislators will not meet at quite so early a 
period.—We cannot pretend to follow the fortunes of the various candi- 
dates ; but we observe that Mr. J. H. Cameron declines for the present 
to be nominated for Toronto, bis private affairs requiring all his attention. 











THE “ALBION” PRINT, FOR 1858. 

Happen what may in the monetary and political world, Time will 
run his course ; and he has brought us even now to the season when it is 
customary for the Albion to define its position. Without circumlocution 
therefore we beg to announce that, “for divers and sundry reasons us 
thereunto moving,” we bave had prepared for next year’s presentation 
plate a highly-finished line engraving of Dr. Kaye, av Tur Graves or Sm 
Joun Frankiin’s Mey. The event is thus recorded in the Doctor’s own 
published narrative. 

Pde ye over our projects with oe Penny, when a messenger 

reported, mabieg all speed to us over the ice. ja he brought wes 
thrilling. ~ ped Capa Penny! gm! Franklin's winter quarters !* 
We were instantly in Captain De Haven, Captain Penny, Commander 
Phillips, and Bd mde hl dey the Rescue, hurried on over the ice, 
and scrambling along the loose and ged slope that extends from Beechy to the 
, came, after a weary walk, to ie evamt af the isthmus. Here, amid the 


sterile uniformity of snow and slate, were the head-boards of three graves, made 
after the old ox fashion of grave-stones at home. 


The likeness of Dr. Kane, who is in his seal-skin dress, is taken from « 
Photograph by Brady, approved by the lamented gentleman's family. 
The Arctic accessories are mainly borrowed from one of the Doctor’s own 
sketches. The drawing was made by Mr. Wandesforde for our especial 
purpose ; and the engraving bas been executed by Mr, D. G. Thompson. 
In size and style it is a fitting companion to the Albion portrait of 
Florence Nightingale, aud we would fain flatter ourselves that it will be 
equally approved. On the claim which the subject offers to the sympa- 
thies of Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Americans it were not necessary to en- 
large ; nor shall we attempt to draw any parallel between the Angel of 
Mercy who was permitted to relieve so large an amount of human guffer- 
ing, and him whose purposes were noble and philanthropic, but to whom 
success in accomplishing them was denied. At least, the generosity, the 
stedfastness, the heroism, and the untimely fate of Elisha Kent Kane have 
classed him with the chosen few whose names deserve to be upheld. 

Soe 


FAuste. 

“ Robert le Diable ” has done his work bravely, and has more than fulfilled 

all our expectations. 
Managers probably find it difficalt to anderstand that there can be such a 
thing as an “overwhelming” house. We p that the rial consti- 
tation can bear a very heavy dose of good luck, and, therefore, we do not suppose 
that Mr. Ulimaz left the Academy of Music on Monday night in very low spirits. 
But for ourselves, we own that we were fairly beaten off the ground by the 
shower. The Opera House was packed like a bachelor’s travelling trunk, in the 
“ most admired disorder,” and to the overflowing of all the aisles, corridors, pas- 
sagé-ways and seats. One could hardly see or hear for the people, and this be- 
cause of their numbers, for they behaved marvellously well, and proved by their 
good conduct that they were a bond fide audience of estimable persons, who had 
come of their own motion and at their particular costs and charges. A few such 
nights would turn the winter of the Academy’s discontent into a glorious golden 
summer. 

And not a few such nights ought Mr. Ullman to witness in Fourteenth Street, 
under the present auspices of his enterprise. For the cast, and the mise en scéne 
of Robert le Diable, speak of a spirit im the Operatic machine which bas not 
always presided over its movements. For vitality and homogeneousness of 
excellence nothing equal to it has been seen on our lyric stage before, and the 
Opera, long as it is, is so well managed, and kept so well in hand, that it is not 
snffered to wear out the patience of the hearers, but is brought to a conclusion 
at eleven o'clock. 

As we have said, on Monday night, we were obliged to quit the scene, for the 
heat and the “ boaz of humanity” about us, made it impossible for us to enjoy 
the music. Moreover, the noble voice of Herr Pormes was noticeably clouded 
with a veil which would have dispensed a leas conscientious artist from making 
his debut before a new audience. 
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On We inesday, however, everything was better. The house was filled, but 
no! crowded, and the great basso Lawl wrestied succesafally with the demon who 
Hios in wait on our shores for all voca‘ists. ‘“ Robert le Diable” is still for us, in 
spite of the “ Huguenots” and ths “ Prophate,” Meyerbeer’s chef d’euvre, and 
the great triamph of Operatic literatare since Rossini, Henri Heine and his 
snecers at the “ schlechte text von Scribe” tu the contrary notwithstanding. 

In the contrasted roles of Bertram and of Alice the play of earthly pas- 
sion against heavenly influences is so steadily sustained, and so subtly Interfused 
throughout the whole substance of the composition, that the work has a dignity 
as unusual in the operas of the day as it is essential to the permanent worth of 
every artistic composition. 

The opening measures of the opera prefigure the solemn strife which is to be 
waged between the powers of light and darkness for the hero's soul, in vague 
mysterious movements upon a theme in a minor key which vanishes in the life 
and fire of the first chorus of knights—to reappear again in the tremendous in- 
vocation of the ghostly nuns which gives character to the third act, and is the 
torning point of the story. 

The character of the hero is clearly and brilliantly painted in that famous first 
song of his, to which the actual conditiou of the commercial world gives such 
particular piquancy at this moment—L’or est un chimére. The recklessness of a 
maguanimous and impressionable nature, was never better translated into music 
than it is in this song, which Signor Bignardi rendered with hardly enough of 
confidence and spirit, though with great equality and suavity of tone. And what 
could better reveal the diabolic origin and aims of the tempter Bertram than 
the semi-ironical way in which he catches up this air of Robert's, and flings it 
out to him after the young hero has ruined himself at the gaming table? This is 
one of the most striking passages of the Opera, and in the treatment of Herr 
ormes it becomes literally tremendous. The concentration in his person, his 
look, his gestare, of the very spirit of evil, is not less striking than the ill-con- 
cealed exultation which breaks out in the tones of his voice, and converts his 
pretended sympathy into the bitterest language of scorn. 

The rage and despair of Robert at the olose of the first act, are not so forcibly 
handled by the composer, and the same want of verve which impaired the effect 
of Signor Bignardi’s first song, was again noticeable in this passage, though in 
the splendid recitative which follows, and in which the orchestra takes up the 
notes of Bertram, and seems to wind them around and about the young Duke 
like an infernal net, Signor Bignardi caught something of inspiration from the 
dramatic vigour of Herr Formes and the electrical effect of the violin accom- 
paniments. 

The second act is chiefly marked by the opening cavatina of the Princess of 
Sicily with the antiphonal choirs which support it, and by the extraordinarily 
infernal character of the orchestral effects, which accompany the scene of the 
ohallenge to the tournament. Maile. Carioli is neither a Madame Damoreaa-Cinti, 
nora Madame Bosio, but she has a voice of considerable splendour and force, 
and bore out the expectations which we had conceived of her dramatio ability 
upon her debut at Niblo’s in concert. Her ride throughout the Opera is less 
significant than that of Alice, which, though it bears a vague resemblance to the 
part of the mother of John of Leyden in the “ Prophdte is still a very marked 
and original conception. In the third act particularly it afforded Madame La 
Grange, (than whom it has never found a more adequate rep ive) a bril- 
liant opportunity of availing herself of her rich resources of vocalization, and 
her tion in the plicated and difficult ¢rio of that act deserved a more 
euthusiastic reception than was accorded to it. Very admirable too, was Ma 
dame La Grange both as a singer and an actress, in the opening scene of the 
third act, in which Alice mingles her tender entreaties with the terrible cries of 
the demons urging Robert to his ruin. 

But the glory of this particular part of the Opera centres upon Bertram, and 
Herr Formes came out here in the full majesty of his voice, his method, and his 
dramatic power. Robert comes among the ruins of the convent of Santa Rosalio 
t commit sacrilege as 4 means to a still more atrocious crime. It is the crisis 
of his fate, and of the fate of Bertram, whose destiny hangs upon his obtaining 
eatire control of the soul of Robert before a certain midnight hour shall strike. 
At this point the music @ leas diabolical tone, and b ghostly, su- 
pernatural, and fantastic. The Phantom nuns arise from their graves, to mea- 
sures which Weber might have written, after a magnificent invocation in which 
the opening theme of the Opera, as we have said, recurs, and which is rendered 
by Formes with an almost incredible weight of dramatic force and feeling. Be 
geath the fitful moonlight the nuns assume the guise of such spectres as harassed 
the excellent St. Anthony, and it is only justice to Mademoiselle Rolla (who as- 
eames the part of the prioress,) to say that we do not wonder St. Jerome rested 
uneasily on his couch in the desert, if the dancing girls of Rome, who flitted 
*hrough his dreams were half so graceful as herself. The bailet is, however, we 
think rather unnecessarily prolonged at the Academy. It isa not a feature, but an 
incident of the Opera, and should be so treated. 

The fourth act found Signor Bignardi sufficiently e wed by what he had 
already done to throw himself with unusual spirit into his exquisite duo with the 
princess. This admirable duo in which the evil influence of Bertram still floats 
about the hero from the orchestral passages, was ext ly well sung by Made- 
moiselle Carioli also—and the finale in which Robert yields to his better nature 
and breaking the magic branch brings down upon himself the whole household of 
the princess ia arms, was one of the best things of the whole performance. It 
was somewhat eclipsed of course by the grandeur of the fifth act, in which Mey- 
erbeer has put forth all his wealth of knowledge, and of feeling, and in which 
Herr Formes gives the highest measure of his genius. 

Of the manner in which this Opera has been put upon the stage, there is little 
but good to be said. The new scenery painted by Mr. Calyo, an American scholar 
of Allegri, is as creditable to the pupil as to the master, and saving and except 
ing in the final tableau which lacks dignity and effect, wej;know not what to ask 
in the way of improvement. It is now announced that “ Robert” will be with- 
drawn alter Monday next, but as we can hardly doubt the prolongation of a sea- 
#00 80 prosperously begun, we shall anticipate its reproduction at an early day. 
In the meanwhile, we are to have “ Martha,” “ La Traviata,” and “ L’Italiana 
in Algieri.” Butthe essential fact is that we are to have an Opera. Let us not so 
much as breathe the possibility of a disappointment in this regard ! 

Concerta, too, we are to have, and have, of which our limits forbid us now more 
particularly to speak. Besides a successful Charity Concert on Tuesday of last 
week, Madame de Bienville, who isa really accomplished and graceful pianist 
gave a soirée on Thursday night, as introductory to her final establishment 
among as ; and Madame Graever Johnson a “ pupil of Liszt,” advertises a Con- 
ort for Tuesday evening of next week at Niblo’s, with the aid of Mile. Carioli 
and Mesars. Gassier and Ardavani ; while Mr. Thalberg promises us two more ma- 
tindea, one on Tuesday, Doo, 8, and one on Friday, Doo. 11. RAIMOND. 
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wrama. 

“ Vanity Pair” upon the Stage! 

And how shall it be dealt with? Not as a comedy, surely, for what sadder 
scenes haa the earth to show than the endless alternations of exhaustion with 
excitement, of folly with sin, that make up the life of Vanity Fair, and so 
make up the subst of the bitterest, because the truest satirical novel that 
our days have seen? And yet more surely not asa tragedy—for great passions 
dwindle in the at mosphere of Vanity Fair, and anguish there declines into ennui, 
and rage evaporates in spite, and the horrible falsehoods of the show become as 
tedious and as humdrum as village gossip is, 

The cleverest playwright could not make a play of “ Vanity Fair.” For the 
most wonderful quality of that wonderful book is its level reality. Its catastro- 
phes are the catastrophes of common life, terrible because they are so little start- 
ling, and unspeakably sad because they are #0 unspeakably trivial. The pathos 
of the novel does not overwhelm—it undermines the reader's heart, and 
novelist, like the very life he draws, does not crush, he the 
he deals ‘with, till the external shocks of Fortune lose their awfalness, and fall 
almost unheeded upon natures that have quite crambled away within . 

T do not know a book which more strikingly illustrates the truth of one of Ma- 
dame de Stacl's cloverest, because one of her most accurate sayings, that “ hu- 
man nature and human life always need a little roage when they are brought 
upon the stage of literature.” There waa some good sense after all in the speech 
of the old lady from the country, who protested against Garrick’s naturalness, 
and said ehe “ wanted to see an actor who showed that he was acting.” Noither 
ia books nor in plays do we wish to be brought into just such a world as we 
































feel to be radically false and impossible—but we do desire to be broaght into a 
world in which the play of human character and the effects of haman experience 
shall be concentrated for us as they almost never are concentrated in the world 
we live in. The world we live in gives us emotions continually, but rarely sym- 
bolic situations in which these emotions are summed up—their significances 
flashed upon the mind and we ourselves made to see as well as feel what manner 
of beings we are. The absence of such situations is almost the characteriatio of 
“ Vanity Pair” as a composition. From the beginning to the end of the bock 
nothing extraordinary happens with the exception of the battle of Waterloo and 
its effects at Brusacls, 

It is not particularly surprising, therefore, that the ingenious Mr. Burton 
should have treated Mr. Thackeray's novel just as distinguished pianists treat 
the “ themes” they borrow from the works of great masters. When I say the 
ingenious Mr. Burton has done this, I simply mean that it is done for the inge- 
nious Mr. Barton, for I do not suspect him of the authorship of what must be 
pronounced no comedy at all, but a clever travestie of certain characters and in- 
cidents taken out of the novel of “ Vanity Fair.” The leading parts of this 
piece are very adroitiy cast, Mr. Burton filling a conspicuously absurd role aa 
Joe Sediey, Mr. Brougham combining uneonscious hamour and angoverned pas- 
sion in the person of Rawdon Crawley, and Mias Susan Denin making a very 
lorette-like Becky Sharpe. It is needless for me to say that all these names are 
but names and nothing else. In Becky Sharpe, in particular, nothing but the 
antecedents of her Gallic mamma are recognizable, and that amazing little dip- 
lomatic sinner who shocks and yet interests everybody in the pages of the no- 
velist entirely disappears on the boards of the theatre. Miss Susan Denin is 
both handsome and clever, but she takes us to Richmond Hill rather than to 
Vanity Fair. I do not say this by way of disparagement. For Becky Sharpe 
is not susceptible of stage presentation. The individuality of Becky is one 
of those phenomena of modern life, of which the development must be 
watched through all the phases of existence, before it can be so fmuch as per- 
ceived. In this or that given situation Becky behaves like anybody else, for she 
has no positive predominating traits. She is a domestic Talleyrand of the 
female sex; neither vicious nor virtuous, but simply immoral in the sense 
of an entire absence of moral impressibility. On most occasions, therefore, she 
would naturally act as the people about her would naturally expect her to act, 
and it is only in the review of her earthly career that you see what a little Be- 
douin she has been all the while, a civil Ishmaelite whose offences you are almost 
tempted to forgive, as a famous Reviewer once did on the plea that “ there is 
quite enough in life to provoke a saint, and much more @ poor little devil like 
Becky.” 

Mr. Brougham's Rawdon Crawley more nearly approaches the tion of 
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the novelist, though it lacks the natural pathos of that ti For Rawd. 





amounted to 33.660. In the Bengal Presidency there were: Caval 
(6th Carbineers and 9th Lancers), 1,317; Infantry (including 34, aa, 
and 93d), 23,450; Artillery, 67; and Engineers (23d company), 126; 
total, 24.960. The troops ordered to the Presidency and oa their pas- 
sage thither consists of—Cavalry, 2.159 ; Infantry, 12,616; Artillery, 
2,711; and Engineers, 252; total, 17,738. In the Madras Presideney— 
—Cavalry, (12th Lancers), 1.305 ; Infaatry (43d and 74th) 2,132; 
on passage or under orders—Infantry (44th and 66th) 1,605 ; and Ar 
tillery (under orders), 301. In the Bombay Presidency there were—Oa- 
valry (12th Lancers and 14th Light Dragoons), 1,012 ; Infantry, 5,200 ; 
and ey 6 62; total, 6,274. On passage—Cavalry, 1,677 ; Iofan 
(inclading the 94th), 6,021; Artillery, 712; and Engineers (over!: 
246. It will be seen from the above that up to the 29th ult. 28,300 was 
the number of troops on passage to the East Indies, making the grand 
total of the Queen’s forces in India and en rowe 61,960. The East India 
Company’s European troops in India amount to 18,260 of all arms. 

The entire of the 69th Regiment, except one officer and 50 men, have 
orders to proceed to India by the overland route. At Suez they will em 
bark for Madras or Bombay.—The €8th at Portsmouth were ng to 
embark in the steamship Australasian about the 15th ult. for India. 


Honours to Inpian Orricens.—The Gazette of Nov. 17 announces that 
the Queen bas appointed Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and Major-General Henry Havelock to be a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. Her Majesty has also appointed Col. 
Archdale Wilson, Col. H. C. Van Cortlandt, and Lieut.-Col. N. B. Cham 
berlain, to be Companions of the Bath.—Col. J. G. Neill and Lieut.-CoL 
Nicholson would have been recommended for the dignity of K. C. B., bad 
they survived.—Col. Wilson is further nominated K. C. B. 


Procress or Recxcrrinc.—We are satisfied to find, says the Dnited 
Service Gazette, that the recruiting for the army is proceeding in a satisfac 
tory manner. No less than 8040 men have been attested during the 
month of October and joined their respective corps. This is exclusive of 
those enlisted for the Household Brigades of Cavalry and Infantry. 


Troops ror Canapa.—It is in contemplation to raise another regi- 
ment for special service in Canada, and to be formed, if possible, from 
volunteers from the deferred Pension Register List. Married meu with 
families will be allowed to voluateer from regiments of the line.—JU. &. 


On the 12th alt. the officers of the 68th Light Infantry gave a parting 
dinner at the Sydenham Crystal Palace to the men of their corps, accom- 
panied by their wives and children. Special trains to and from Porte 
mouth were provided for this liberal entertainment.—The Council of Mi- 
litary Education, composed of Major-Gen. Cameron (vice-president), 
Col. Portlock, and Col. Addison. has commenced the second examination 





Crawley is, after all, the best fellow at heart in all the book, and mach is par- 
doned to him by that private Providence in every roader’s mind which dispenses 
rewards and punishments to the creatures of fiction, in consideration of his ge- 
naine love for his hypocritic little wife. As for Joe Sediey, | give him over 
freely to Mr. Burton's tender mercies, for he never was more respectable in my 
eyes than a turtle steak, or a basin of mulligatawny. 

And if I cannot say that of “ Vanity Fair” a good comedy has been made, I 
at least, am very happy to acknowledge the dignity and propriety of this at- 
tempt to paint modern manners and modern life, from the studies of a great 
master, rather than frem the fantastic traditions which generally supply the mate- 
terial of our “ plays of society.” 

“ Vanity Fair” was followed by a piece oddly designated in the bills as a “ suc- 
cessful locality,” and entitled “ A Day in New York.” The said Day dawns on 
tne Battery, brightens on Broadway and declines on the Bowery ; and its twen- 
ty-four hours revolve for the special purpose of showing us how closely Mr. Bur- 
ton has studied the course and common life of the city, and with how quick and 
apt a talent he can reproduce the most dissimilar varieties of human character. 
His representation of a harmless vagabond in this piece, is as wonderful in its 
way, as his Autolycus in “‘ Twelfth Night!” In the one as in the other he seizes 
the very core of the “ emancipated” character he is to assume, and developes it 
into all its local peculiarities and specific differences with an inimitable finesse. 
The humours of Mr. Burton's rascals are indeed unparalleled on the modern Eng - 
lish stage, and with the exception of Frederic Lemaitre in Paris, I do not be- 
lieve such another rogue as be can make of himself, has been seen in our time. He 
isamong blackguards what Mr. Mathews is among Bohemians. And as neither 
blackguards nor Bohemians can very well be spared from any picture of actual 
life, we ought to be thankful that we have with us now, the best possible repre- 
sentatives of both of these classes. [tis announced, to be sure, that Mr. Mathews 
is to leave us with the close of the present week, but there are many reasons for 
doubting the accuracy of this statement, and for believing that this capital oome- 
dian is likely to become a permanent star in our sky. 

This is the more to be desired, that one of our laminaries has, to all seem- 
ing, “ shot madly from his sphere.” The name of Mr. Waloot has snddenly va- 
nished from the placards of Wallack’s Theatre, and hia figure from the boards. 
This is a mysterious obscuration which perforce withdraws my attention from 
the else exciting announcement of a new play in five acts, which is to be pro- 
duced at the same establishment on Monday night, and which bears name 
“The Poor of New York.” 

Here at least is a subject sufficiently dramatic. The life of the poor is vastly 
more pungent than the life of Vanity Fair, and a crash in the world Gnancial 
breeds tragedies in every lane and alley, sharp and defined enough to arrest the 
eye as strongly as they move the heart. If the treatment be worthy of the 
theme, the “ Poor of New York” should be a memorable drama. 

HAMILTON. 
—=__— 


Obituary. 


Mx. Gnororn R. Guippoy.—We notice with siucere regret that Mr. 
Gliddon has fallen a victim to the Isthmus fever at Panama, where he 
died on the 16th ult.—His active and intelligent researches in Egypt, 
where he long resided as Consul for the United States at Cairo, have coa- 
ferred on him a name widely known and highly esteemed in both hemi- 
spheres. Mr. Gliddon was the author of an essay on the production of 
cotton in the Valley of the Nile, and of an appeal to Europe against the 
destruction of Egyptian monuments by Mehemet Ali. His last liter 
effort was the uction of the “ Types of Mankind,” in conjunction wi 
Dr. Nott, of Mobile. At the period of his lamented death he was in the 
employ of the Nyy aba for running a railroad communication 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific across Honduras, and was on his way to 
the United States to recruit his health, impaired by service in the Tropics. 
Mr. Gliddon was an Englishman by birth. 

Tus Last or tus Bosweits.—The last male d dant of B Hl, 
the friend and biographer of Johnson, has just departed this life, (as an- 
nounced last week,) and the name and title of Boswell has become ex- 
tinct through the death of Sir Jamvs Boswell, of Auchinlech-house, county 
of Argyll, which hapgenes on the 4th ult., in his 51st year. The famous 
Boswell left by his wife, the daughter of his uncle, Mr. A. Montgomerie, 
ot Lanishaw, North Britain, beeides two daughters, an only son, Alexan- 
der, who was created a baronet in 1821, at the coronation of King George 
1V., but, as our readers will remember, lost his life in a duel in the fol- 
lowing year. His only son was the baronet so recently deceased ; two 
daughiers, we believe, survive to lament their parent's loas, and to carry 
the name of Boswell into other families. 





At Dublin, Angee Stafford, Esq., M. P. for North Northamptonshire. He 
was secretary to Admiralty during Lord Derby's administration, and his en- 
" to 1 te the dition of the sick and wounded during the Cri- 
mean war are well known.—On Monday last, suddenly in ny ges rail- 
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road cara, Mr. N. R. Stimson, proprietor and editor of the NV. 

| the 17th of Sept., at Delhi, from a gunshot wound in tho h 
amall battery to protect his men from the in street fighting, Everard 

| Philipps, Baq., of the 60th Rifles —At Ahinedabad, Bombay Presidency, 

Capt. It Colv 1 Jones, of H. M. 83d Regt.—At Natal, South Africa, Sir i- 

lus John St. George, Bart, of eo county estoy Ireland, forty: 

six.—At Dublin, Sir Arthur Clarke, M.D., Member of the Royal Col. of _— 

n to the Bank of Ireland and to the Metro 

sevoral tion of 


tion.—At Kennington, W. Hinshelwood, Bsq., Paymaster R. N.—At Portskewett, 
near Chepatow, Capt. J. King, R.N.,J.P. for Monmoushahire.— At Brighton, Capt. 
| R. Down, late of the eu 


Arup. 
Troors wv Llypta anv Bouno Tarnien—The whole of the 
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dally live la. We do aot desire, indeodJto be brought inte a world which we | Queen's forees in India up to the 29th Oot, according to official returns 





of candidates for the army, at Burlington-bouse, Piccadilly—Col. Ly- 
sons, C.B., commanding 25th Reg., late 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and 
who commanded the 2nd Brigade of the Light Division in the Crimea 
after the fall of Sebastopol, succeeds Lieut-Col-Sterling, U.B. as Asst- 
Adj-Gen. to the Inspector-Gen. of Infantry Lieut-Gen. Sir F. Love, 
K.C.B., Col Sterling has proceeded to India to join Sir Colin Campbell— 
It is certain that the Second West India regiment is to proceed from 
Jamaica to one of the East Indian porta. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 17.—I1st Life Gds; Lt Fraser to be Capt iy v M 
who ret. Cor Biddulph to be Lt b.p, v Fraser. 2d Life Gds; Cor Berkeley to be 
Lt b-p, v Congreve, who ret; C aj Reid to be Cor and Sab-Lt w-p, in sue te 
Lieut Lyon, promoted; Cornet Reid to to be Adjutant, v Lyon, 
4th Dragoon Guards; R J Wright, Gent, to be Cornet w-p, ¥ as 
ne altel cea, Pcie aoe i ares 
son, pro. rag ; Ca mith, h-p, jorps, te be pa: ,v 
Chichester. 2d Drags; Lt Cle fi 
Cor Se; to be Lt w-p. 4th 


etherall, pro; 
Bourke to be Cor w-p, v Gould, app to 3d a Gds. 10th Lt pe] 
ling, 65th Ft, to be Lt w-p, ¥ —- in 8th Lt Drags; E Lovell Lovell 
to be Cor w-p, v McAdam, app to 7th Drag Gds. 12th Lt Drags; FS 
Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Le Quesne, pro. 13th Lt Drags; R H Bush, Gent, to 
Cor w-p, v Southwell, pro. 14th = Cor Giles, to be Lt w-p, v Blyth, 
. 15th Lt Drags; Cor Penfold to be Lt w-p. Lyne we Cor Cammin, 
-p, late L T Corps, to be Ens w-p, v Smith, app to Ft. Rl Artil; to’be 
: Assist-Sarg Clifton iarria, fm Stad, H F Vo wy 
RD Barn, MD; MG Jones. Ri Engs; Gent Cadets to be Lts: C Crawford, F 
Le Mesurier, C R T Davidson, B H Melville, C J Moysey. RC Price, T Lyster. 
Grenr Gds ; Lt © to be Capt and Lt-Col, b-p, ¥ on. H. T. Forester, who 
ret ; Ens Tracy, to be Lt and Capt; C. Fladyer, Gent., to be Ens and Lt. 
Ft; 8 C Dixon, Gent., to be Ens, w-p, v Fraser, app to 17th Lt Drags.—2d Ft; 
Capt Logan, from h-p 44th, to be Capt ; Lt Cram , from 91st Ft, to be Capt, 
w-p. To be Lts, Le Ens Flood and Evans. To be Ens, w-p; H J Greene, 
W H Malloy, A P Van Homrigh, F Squirl, Gent. 3d Ft; Eos Ker to be Ls, 
w-p, RC Hearn, Gent., to be Ens. 4th Ft; Broc , from 60th Ft, to 
be Ens, w-p, and adj ; J H M‘Ewen, Gent, to be , Wp. Sth Pt; Bos Tyler 
to be Inst of Musk, Ser-Maj Drake to be Qrmr. 6th Ft; Capt Black, from 2 
42d Ft, to be Capt, v Ramsay, whose oo : Qrmr Haden, from b- 
Brit Germ Leg, to be Qrmr. 8th Ft ; Bt-Maj Wheatstone, from 45th Ft, to be 
Maj, w-p, v BtCol W C E Napier, whose app canc. Ens Blair to be Ens, w-p, ¥ 
Grierson, dec; Ens Whelan to be Lt, w-p, v’Blair, whose prom on Oct 23d can. Te 
be Ens w-p; Rt Chate, T P Senior, T P Fleetwood, GN 
Gent, v Whelan. Qtmr Chadwick, from b-p late 3d Brit Germ Leg, te be Qtmr. 
9th Ft ; Ens Plomridge to be Lt w-p. To be Ens, w-p, R. Fenton, v Kitchener, 
app to 6th Ft, M A Scott, Hillier, Givins, Gente. Few Ft; Asst-Sur % 
from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Ast-Sur, v L’Estrange,whoexch. 22nd Ft; 
Ens Tucker to be Lt, b-p, vy Tyacke, prom ; F E E Wilson, Gent, to be Ens. 
v Tucker. 25th Ft; Lt Brown to o~ bp, v Cox, who rets; Ens 
gam to be Lt by purchase, v Brown ; H. M.C. Leigh, Gent, to be Ens, 
Ft; J W Green, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, in success to Lt Tolcher, who 
32d Ft; J T Gray, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Charlton, pro; T Morris, Gent, to be 
Ens, v Hill, pro. 33d Ft; Maj and Bvt-Lt-Coi Collins, to be Lt-Col, w-p; Capt and 
Bvt-Maj FitzGerald to be Maj, w-p, v Collins; Ens Glasgow, having absented 
himself while under arrest, is removed fm the army. 37th Ft; Belcher, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Fraser, pro. 51st Ft; Lt Reed to be Capt, b-p, v Morri- 
gon, who rets; Ens to be Lt, w-p, v Reed; W P L Lewes, Gent, to be Ens, 
b-p,v Read. 53d Ft; Byt-Maj — to be Ma. w-p, ¥ Clarke, who rets on fp; 
Sage Sas, Oe PR, So be Sie, © yo; WL , Gent, to be Ens, b-p, in suce 
to Lt Buck, pro. 59th Ft; Ens Leighton, fm 20th Ft, to be Ens, v Telford, whe 
res. 6lst Ft; Lt Berry to be Capt, w-p, v Hunt, dec; Ens Casement to be Lt, 
w-p, v Berry; Ens Andros to be Lt, w-p, ¥ Elkingon, died of his wounds; Bas 
Tuffnell, Ft, to be Ens, v Elkington, pro; Eas Flood, 73d Ft, to be Bas, ¥ 


. 


Andros. 65th Ft; Ens Wrixon to be Lt, w-p, v Suckling, app to 10th Lt Drags; 
H Batler, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, ¥ Wrixon. 68th Pt; M Bvt-Lt-Col Blount 
to be Lt-Col, w-p; Bvt-Col Gloster, fm h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Blount; Byt-Maj 


Morant to be Maj, b-p, v Gloster, who ret; Lt Light to be Capt, bp, v Morant; 

Ens Annesley to be Lt, bp, v Light; R A E Cathcart, Gent, to be Ens, bp, ¥ 

Annesley. 69th Ft; Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col Hickie to be Lt-Col, w-p; Capt Fier 

to be Maj, w-p, v Hickie; Lt FitzGerald to be Capt, w-p, v Edgar; Eas White- 

ford to be Lt, w-p, v FitaGerald; R L Thorpe, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Whiteford. 

Tist Ft; Ens Cowbarn to be Lt, b-p, vy Lambton, pro; Ens Heron to be Lt, bp, ¥ 

Campbell, pro; R Musgrave, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, ¥ Cowburn, and J Y A 

Gent, to be Eps, b-p, v Heron, 75th Ft; Ens Pym to be Lt, w-p, v Harrison, 
in action; Ens White, 4st Ft, to be Lt, Brown, who ret. S4th Pt; 

C T Horan, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Pearson, pro. 

Cant, wp. v Weaver, dec; Ens to be Lt, w-p, v Robinson. 9st Pt; 

Lt Dewell to be Capt oy SP yp ay Ft; 

borg. caterback, to Stal Depo 

Surg, v Clu ck, app to 4 

of Musketry; also Capt Feinpleman, 2st Ft, to 

Col Crofton, Ri wt be Col; also, Byt-Col Hi 

to be Col; Maj Clarke, on ret fp, 53d Ft, to be Lt-Col, rank being hon. 


Navp. 

Admiral Lord Lyons, with the squadron of four liners under his eom- 
mand, arrived at Malta on the 7th ult.—Captain Lord Clarence 
C.B., has declined the offer of a seat at the Board of Admiralty.— 
ceiving ship Fisgard, bearing the flag of Commodore Shepherd, stationed 
off Woolwich Dockyard, is ordered to be paid off on the Slst ult.—Rear- 
Adm. Sir Henry J. Lecke has resigned his appointment of Superinten- 
dent of the Indian Navy, which be has held since 1851.—The ibe 
20, from North America, is under orders to proceed to Chatham, there to 
be paid off.—The steamer 7'rion, Lieut. Burton, has been ordered to pre 
pare for departure to the West Coast of Africa.—The conservancy of the 
river Thames have chosen Capt. EB. Burstal, R.N, as their seoretary,— 
The 2: , recently from the coast of America, is to be brought for- 
ward foreign service.—The Scourge, 6, st, Commodore Adams, ar- 
rived at Spithead from the Cpe of Good Hope aad West Coast of Atriea 
stations, reports the slave trade becoming quite brisk on the Coast of 
Africa,.—The ——. left Spithead for Plymouth to be paid off.—The 
gaan Capt. Sir W. Hoste, is paid off.—The gun-boats Aestra, Drake, 

, and Woodcock, arrived at Singapore, oa their way to China, pre- 

vious to Oct. 6, -_ 

Arromraents._Commrs: W. A. R. Pearse to Alert ; J. H. Cave to Ardent ; 
R. B. Oldfield to Lyra ; R. G. Craigie to Desperate ; Lieuts: A. B. Hod 
to Viper ; H. Berkeley to Lynz ; OC. Gibbons to Sharpshvoter, O. T. Williamson, 
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& de L. Lacy, add. to Vesuvius, for dis.—Surgeons; T, Seocombe to ; 
J. E. O'Malley to Viper ; T. Roche to Sharpsheoter ; T. Ayling to Alecte; Tl. 
N. Speer to ; 7. B. Parchas to drdens, 
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New Books. 


Our last week’s praises of the new edition of Mr. Bryant’s Poems 
might almost be reprinted word for word, in reference to another Holiday | 
Book now before us, published by Messrs. Routledge & Co., of London and | 
New York, who are represented here by Mr. Edmund Baldwin, our fel- | 
low-occupant of the first floor of No. 18 Beekman Street. This superb | 
octavo is entitled The Home Affections Pourtrayed by the Poets, and contains 
a selection of minor pieces gathered together by the tasteful and expe- | 
rienced hand of our temporary visitor, Dr. Charles Mackay. Nor should 
it be understood, by the apparent limitation of the title, that these 
four hundred beautiful pages are devoted solely to pictures of domestic | 
life, grateful as such a theme might be. Thus to contract the sphere of 
Love, would be indeed to clip the wings of the Muse; for who knows 
not—through the Poets at least, if not through his or her own blissful 
experience—that there is a period in life when the heart makes a home 
to itself, irrespective of all natural or local ties? Dr. Mackay has done | 
well in showing how the Poets have extended from the cradle to the 
grave the influence of the Affections, and in so choosing and so arrang- 
ing their examples of Love’s manifold workings; that Childhood and 
Youth, and Maturity and Age claim in turn the reader’s sympathy. We 
like, too, the selections themselves. 





them. They do not run the old and narrow round, familiar to students of | Judge ot 


Albums and Gift-Books. Sidaey Dobell’s “ How's My Boy 2” finds place 
beside “ The Land o’ the Leal ;” and Thomas Westwood’s “ The Proud- 
est Lady” is a good antithesis to one of Dibdin’s sea-songs. 

But, after all, in novelties of this luxurious sort, the illustrations are 
the main point ; and the one hundred of them here offered to scrutiny 
are among the veritable gems of modern art. They are all engraved on 
wood, which is the felicitous mode of the day, and unrivalled by any 
other when due care is given to the priating. Birket Foster is again pre- 
eminent in the most delicious bits of landscape imaginable ; but with him 
are leagued Tenniel, and Absolon, and John Gilbert, and others, who 
rank high among London artists. On the whole, we may fairly pro- 
nounce this compilation an eminent success, and trust that while it gives 
pleasure in many a household, it may stimulate the native producers 
of illustrated books to increased exertions in their ornamental depart- 
ments. 

We promised last week to make closer acquaintance with Mr. Cone’s 
Fairies in America, if such they really proved to be, and have accordingly 
spent half an hour with them. Their Western characteristics, it must be 
owned, are not particularly distinct ; nor is there much delicacy of touch 
in the dove-tailing of cloud-land and Manbattan together. Nevertheless 
there is spirit and breadth enough, and a good moral inculcated ; and so 
we think we can safely commend these spirits and genii to the better 
knowledge of infantile New York, still holding to our simple faith 
in the usefulness of such acquaintances when not too closely cultivated. 

A very queer book indeed is Young America in Wall Street, by G. F. 
Train (Deiby & Jackson.) The author had been already before the pub- | 
lic in a volume that treated of his rambles abroad, which rambles by the | 
way enter largely into the present compilation, notwithstanding its spe- 
cific title. Here we have him rambling alike in his subject and his man- 
ner of treating it—now deep in finance, now sketching a court pageant, | 
now prognosticating a panic, now fortifying bold theories by reference | 
to statistics, now flying half round the world in a couple of pages, now | 
writing out imaginary conversations between the great ones of the earth 
—but displaying every where asingular mixture of audacity and shrewd- 
ness. Some portions are reprints of letters addressed from abroad to a 
New York journal. The whole exhibits undeniable evidence of Young 
America’s volubility and assurance. 

Popular as Sir Bulwer Lytton may be as a prose writer, and undenia- | 
bly the master of many moods, neither the critics nor the public are dis- 
posed to award him high place as a poet. He has besieged Parnassus in 
vain, now with Epics, now with Satires, now with Plays, now with Trans- 
lations, now with Ballads, to say nothing of all sorts of fugitive pieces, 
the light artillery of rbymesters, St Il, in his acted Drama there is much | 
that attracts; and there is a laudable curiosity to know whether that | 
which is effective on the stage will prove so when studied in the closet. | 
Here is an opportunity. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have thrown together, 
in one of their blue and gold pocket-companions, some of Sir Balwer’s 
Dramas and Poems. The former comprise “The Lady of Lyons” and | 
“ Richelieu ;” the latter a score or so of varied compositions. We can- | 
not say that these enchant us; but in order that,we may be acquitted of | 
any prejudice against the illustrious author, we quote on our fir-t page | 
one of his minor pieces that we do honestly like, and which we find in 
Dr. Mackay’s selection noticed above. : 

————_ 
THE LATE “BAILIE NICOL JARVIE.” 

An obituary notice of the deceased Scottish actor, Mr. Mackay, was 
crowded out of our columns last week. We substitute the following, 
from a late number of the Edinburgh Scotsman. 

Every one who has known anythi i 
past thirty years will om Opec Fe Nay Ra pe arn apere fe 
worthy man, which took place here on Monday. Mr. Mackay was in his 
seventy-first year, and though for some time past he had made no public 
oo his face and figure were familiar to most of our citizens, by 
whom his departure will be regarded as the snapping of another of the 
now rapidly lesseaing links that bound the present generation to that of 
Scott and his contemporaries. As a delineator of Scottish character, as 
developed in the several dramas founded on our great romancist’s novels, 
Mackay not only had no equal, but bas never had any rival at all ap- 
proaching to an equality with him. With his retirement, _—- set of 
characters di-ap; from the stage just as completely as the true Lady 
— = = _ oe “ult Baie Ne Jarvie was no doubt his 

c, who ever “ ’ 
Sock ecieoon, and the cok sake Ra them ? ‘tea on For 
tish to the back-bone ; dry, shrewd, and rich, pawky yet independent, re- 
served yet genial withal. His accent and pronunciation were also per- 
fect—his Scotch was not a valgar, coarse, broad Scotch, but an easy, un- 
affected, natural dialect, spoken as a native language, not like an imi- 
tated patois. In his acting he never overstepped the modesty of nature— 
conteut to be appreciated by those who knew and enjoyed true dramatic 
talent without prostituting his humour to draw ‘the laughter of the 


vulgar, 
The following notice of the more salient points of Mr. Mackay’s career 
we borrow in an abridged form from the Courant : 

Mr. Mackay was bora in the High Street of Edinburgh in October 1787. 
He left for G w when only nine years of age ; but finally returned to 
us about the end of 1818. It was in tae spring of 1319 that Rob Roy was 

uced in Edia —its success in London the year before, wi 
acready as the Highland outlaw, having been be 
Mackay, who had made for himself some name in 
had by this time joined Mr, Murray's company. 

“ The drama of Rob Roy (says Mr. Lockhart) will never again be up 80 
well in all its parte as ‘4 then was by Williaa Murray's eae. y+ 
ton was excellent—and so was the Dugald Creature 
There was also a good Mattie (about whose equipment, by-the- 
, Scott felt such interest that he left his box between the acts to remind Mr. 
urray that she ‘ must have a mantle with her lanthorn’); but the great and 


Attraction was the personification 
who entered into the minutest “ 





Mr. 
ond precedent. Mr. 
Aberdeen Theatre, 


performance was v' 
expresa, “One would think,” 

and him for the part.” Some two or 

on Mr. Mackay’s visit to London, we find the au- 


| Universities are more natioval institutions than the English. 





ot Waverley writing to Mra. Joanna Baillie regarding his appear- 


ance in “ Rob Roy’’—“ He is completely the personage of the drama— 
the purse-proud consequential magistrate, humane and irritable in the 
same moment, aud the true Scotsman in every turn of thought and ac- 
tion. In short, I never saw a part better sustained.” “The English,” 
he also wrote to Lord Montagu, “ will not enjoy it, for it is not broad 
enough, or sufficiently caricatared for their apprehensions, but to a 
Scot it is inimitable.” And again, to his friend Terry, Scott wrote 
—“The man who played the Bailie made a piece of acting equal to 
whatever has been seen in the profession. For my own part, I was ac- 
tually electrified by the truth, spirit, and humour which he threw into 
the part ; it was the living Nicol Jarvie ; conceited, pragmatical, cau- 
tious, generous, proud of his connection with Rob Roy, frightened for 
him at the same time, aud yet extremely desirous to interfere with him 
as an adviser. The tone in which he seemed to give him up for a lost 
man, after having proyoked him into some burst of Highland violence, 
‘Ah! Rab! Rab!’ was quite inimitable. I do assure you I never sawa 
thing better played.” 

Indeed, so complete was Mr. Mackay’s identity with the character, that 
he was known among bis acquaintance by the familiar cognomen of “ The 
Bailie.” “Some friends,” he once said, “have at times apologised for 
calling me ‘ the Bailie’—little thinking at the time the pleasure I expe- 
rienced on hearing it.’’ How highly he esteemed the association of his 
name with the immortal creations of Scott, we may judge further from 
- ~ words in addressing his admirers from the stage of the Theatre 

oyal :— 

“ The kindness of Sir Walter Scott was only equalled -by his genius—and on 





There is much freshness about | the night when he declared himself to be the author of the novels, you may 


of my surprise, what he was pleased to say before the then assembled hun- 
‘ that the skeleton he had drawn had been so faithfully clothed by his 
friend Bailie Nicol Jarvie that he was grateful.’ ‘ My conscience!’ gratetul to 
me. There was a compliment, and from such a man. Nowonder, then I have 
always been proud of the cognomen of Bailie Nicol Jarvie.” 

But it was not only in Scottish character that Mr. Mackay excelled, 
though like the great novelist, “his foot was always firmest on the hea- 
ther.” Ina wide range of other parts, such as Old Dornton, in “ The 
Road to Ruin,” Sir Peter Teazle, in “The School for Seandal,”’ and 
others, he exhibited a power and feeling that were ors! acknow- 
ledged. Nor was his fame confined to bis native city ; for in Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and other towns in the sister kingdom, AE, Scotsmen are to 
be found in numbers, he was as popular as amongst ourselves. 

Mr. Mackay continued a hardworking aod respected member of the 
Edinburgh Theatre till 1841, when he ceased to belong to the regular 
company, after twenty-two years of honourable service. It was not, how- 
ever, till April 1848, that he resolved upon a final retirement from the 
stage. Mr. Wilson, the distinguished vocalist, made an offer of his ser- 
vices on the occasion, and in the name of the dramatic company, 
sented the veteran performer with an elegant cup. Mr. Mackay, after 
his formal retirement from the stage, did, on one or two occasions, re- 
visit the scene of his old triumphs. In private life Mr. Mackay was 
highly esteemed by a numerous circle. He had a fund of queer stories, 
which he used to narrate with such humour as made him a treasured 
guest, Mr. Mackay has left two sons, one of whom has adopted his fa- 
ther’s profession. 

— es 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

The comparison which Professor Blackie institutes between the Eag- 
lish and Scotch Universities is drawn with great truth and discrimina- 
tion. In the sense of educating all classes of the nation the bens 

n the 
other hand, the English Universities give a far higher education than the 
Scotch. These are the respective exceilencies and the respective defects 
of the two. The confluence of all classes to the Scotch Universities is a 
just matter of pride to the Scotch institution, and Professor Blackie, 
while he appreciates so highly the superior quality of the English fruit, 
still very naturally and properly points to the greater quantity of the 
Scotch produce as a true and unquestionable merit. “I will not throw,” 
he says, “an unpatriotic shade over the manifest virtues of our native 
institutions.” While, therefore, he deplores the low standard of the 
Scotch institutions, he calls attention—and he has a right to do so—to the 
larger area covered by them, their greater popularity, the general use 
made of them by all classes, as a matter for boast. On the other hand, 


| while he estimates so keenly the superior standard of the English institu- 
| tions, and the much higher culture which issues out of them, he remarks 


upon their narrowness of ground—the comparatively small use made of 
them by the population at large. What he wants, therefore, is a com- 
bination of the two features ; be wants finish for the Scotch University, 
extension for the English. For the former he wants, besides Professors, a 
regular tutorial staff, like the one at Oxford and Cambridge, and up to 
the same standard of instruction. For the latter he wants greater breadth 
anda variety of teaching—such, indeed, as he admits has now partially 
been gained—more sympathy with the popular wants, more hold over 
the masses, and power of attraeting them to its arena. A University, to 
perform its true functions, ought, according to the Professor, both to 
educate extensivdy aud to educate highly—to be Glasgow and Oxford 
ted. 


Now, we do not object to this as the ideal standard of a University, but 
we are sorry to say that it appears to us totally impracticable at the 
present day. The exigencies of our commercial and professional life are 

that people cannot afford more than a certain time for education ; 
the youth of 16 cannot—as his business like father or guardian would 
prebably express it—go “ dawdling on ’’ with mental improvement ; time 
and tide wait for no man ; be must set to work upon the business of life, 
he must begin learning a profession. If he stays sauntering in the groves 
of Academus he may turn out a good scholar and an accomplished man, 
but others will have the start of him in the race of life. But, this being 
the case, itis perfectly evident that what is called a high education can- 
not be an extensive education, or the education of the mass even of the 
middle class, but must be confined to a comparatively few, whose profes- 
sion like that of the Eoglish clergyman, can wait for the finishing stroke, or 
whose independent fortunes release them from necessity for hurry at their 
entrance into life. For the middle-class masses, who have to “get on,” and 
to be quick about it, it is nonsense talking of a high, or, in the English 
sense of the phrase, “a University education.” A “ University educa- 
tion” requires time, and this is exactly what the demands of active life 
cannot spare. It requires just those very three or four or five years which 
the commencing trade or profession lays its hand upon, and declares that 
it must have. 

But such a state of things as this at once dissolves the combination 
upon which Professor Blackie is so intent, and separates the plan of ex- 
tensive education from the plan of high education. The Scotch Univer- 
sities have the merit of extension ; they are national institutions in the 
sense of spreading over the whole area of the nation and educating all 
classes. But to what is this exteasion attributable? Why, simply to the 
fact that they do not give a high education—that is, one involving length 
of time. They give an education taking up such time as the middle-class 
masses can afford, and therefore the Scotch middle classes naturally send 
their sons there, They are convenient places of education for these classes 
—they are, in fect, schools ; we call them Universities, and in some res- 
pects they may really do University work, but in the — and most 
x ed work they do for the country they are not Universities properly, 

techools. They do for the Scotch what our schools—not what our 
Universities—do for us. “ The Scottish stadeats,” says Professor Blackie, 
“are in a great proportion boys, The admission of mere boys to the 
highest seat of learning in the country is an abuse of the grossest kind— 
an abuse which is subversive of the very idea of a University.” But, if 
boys are the staple of a Scotch University, we should rather argue, for 
our part, that the institution was in reality not so much a University as 
aschool. The Professor argues, like the schoolmen of the middle ages, 
from the idea of a University, against the general admission of boys; we 
are inclined to argue, from the fact of general admission of boys, 
against the institution being & University in the true sense. But the 
verbal question is of no importance ; you may call a place what you like, 
bat what it really is, that depends not on name or the title, but of 
the facts of the case. Institutions are what facts make them, and it is 
vain to argue that they are not one thing or another because they are 
called by this name or that. 

Whatever the Scotch Universities were originally, the course of events 
has practically turned them mainly into large schools for the education 
of the middle and lower class boys. If this clesation of boys is conducted 
by a set of learned Professors, instead of by masters armed with all the 
proper weapons of magisterial sway, as it isin this country, all we can 


j | say is that this is a very awkward machinery for the purpose. But it is 
«. not the teacher, but the pupil that stamps the institution, 


is obliged ically to be wh rn wt te | - 
practically to be what enc re- 
quire ; he may be called a Professor, but he is really : ped anf if 
he teaches boys. He may be a bad schoolmaster, and we think that 
Scotch University training in some ts shows this ; he cannot reall 

descend so much as be ought to the level of bis boys, be kicks against his 
work—Professor Blackie kicks flercely—he tries to improve it, to 
give a professorial and recondite tone to it, which can only smat- 





tering, instead of sound education, as the fruit. But tae Scotch Univer 
sity is not practically less a schvol because the schoolmaster is an unfit 
one and above his work. If its pupils are boys, it is a school to all in- 
tents and purposes. And, therefore, what does Professor Blackie gain 
by dismissing the boys? He makes an empty school, but not a fall Uni- 
versity. Who is there to come when the boys are gone? As large a num- 
ber of young men, he will say, as there is of boys now. Yes; but, as we 
say, that is exactly what he cannot have. The age and the number of the 
Scotch academical youth go together. If you raise the age you diminish 
the number, because you encroach upon the fines of professional and 
commercial life. In proportion as a Scotch University rises to the Eng- 
lish height of standard it will inevitably and infallibiy lose in the bread 
of its area ; it can only gain finish at the cost of extension. The instant 
it becomes a place of high education it is emptied,—the use of it is li- 
mited to that comparatively small class which supplies the alumni of our 
English Universities, 

We may admire, then, Professor Blackie’s academical aspirations, but 
we do not think them, in the state of things in which we find ourselves, 
ever likely to be realized. He aims at a combination of two favourable 
characteristics which can only exist apart from each other,—height of 
standard and extension too. This union may constitute the ideal Uni- 
versity, but, if it does, we must be content without such a University. 
We may have useful and efficient Universities that fulfil the one or the 
other of these tasks. The Scotch Universities have the merit of ex- 
tension,“they educate all classes ; they do this, it is trae, by a most ab- 
surd and awkward professorial machinery, not the least adapted for 
teaching boys,—still they give education, and give it to all classes, This 
is useful work. The Eaglish Universities, on the other hand, do not edu- 
cate so many, but the culture they give is high, and raises the general 
standard of education in the country. Useful Universities, then, we 
have, that execute one or other of these two tasks, but we may wait a 
long time for a University that will do both.— 7imes, 





———_ 


LORD CARDIGAN AGAIN. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood, Nov, 11). 
THE EARL OF CARDIGAN V. LAWRIE. 


Mr. Rolt and Mr. Archibald Smith, on behalf of the defendant, moved 
to dissolve an injunction which had been obtained ex parte during the long 
vacation, restraining the defendant from printing and publishing the 
letters written to him by the plaintiff from the Crimea. It appeared that 
the defendant, who had been an officer in the 11th Hussars, had been ap- 
— by the plaintiff his agent for the management of his estates im 

England, and had acted in this wens for some time, and while his 
Lordship was in the Crimea. In February, 1855, complaints were made 
by Lord Cardigan to the defendant as to the management of his estates, 
and, after some correspondence and an interview, Major Lawrie gave up 
his position as agent for his Lordship’s estates. Some difference havin 
arisen as to whether, under the circumstances, he had resigned his abe 4 
tion of his own accord or had been dismissed withont the usual three 
months’ notice, Major Lawrie commenced an action against Lord Cardi- 
gan for three months’ salary, and also for compensation in respect of his 
having acted for a short period as agent over the Yorkshire estates. 
Previously to the trial Major Lawrie was informed that the widow of a 
Mr. Hayward, formerly agent of the Yorkshire estates, had been subpa- 
naed to produce the correspondence between her late husband and 
Lawrie, much of which was of a private and confidential character. On 
receiving this intelligence Major Lawrie, on the 14th of Febraary, 
1856, wrote the following letter to Lord Cardigan from the United Ser- 
vice Club :— 


“ My Lord—I have received a letter from Mr. R. F. Hayward, the ne- 
phew of your late Yorkshire agent, informing me that he has been called 
upon by your Lordship’s solicitors through Mrs. Hayward, widow of the 
late Mr. é. Hayward, to produce at the trial my letters to the deceased, 
many of which were strictly of a private and confidential nature. Such 
a proceeding, in my opinion, is quite unjustifiable, and a direot breach of 
good faith. Asa member of this club I should be sorry to follow such a 
course ; but, baving consulted distinguished members on the subject, I am 
advised that in self-justification the same course is now open to me as re- 
gards your Lordship’s letters on any subject. It is my intention there- 
fore, to produce in court and upon any occasion I may deem fit all your 
letters to me while you were serving with the army in the East; but, as 
(here followed the names of some officers) are severely commented upon 
in some of those letters, it will be my duty first to submit such letters to 
these officers, in case they should object to their production in court, in 
which case it will not be done. Your Lordsbip will readily observe why 
I have addressed you on this subject, and deviated from the course of 
leaving it in the hands of our respective solicitors. 1 consider this i 
production of private letters) a question of honour, not law, From 
to last my desire has been to view all in this naps I desired nothing 
but what honourable men might deem me justly entitled to ; and alg 
yesterday the same proposal was again made through my solicitor 
again rejected. “The labourer is worthy of his hire.” I asked for no- 
thing but what I bad honestly and faithfully learned. You have repudi- 
ated my private friendship, and desire to show that as your paid 
alone I acted for you. This I entirely deny, and boldly affirm that I 
formed hundreds of acts for you as your friend which I should not have 
condescended to do as a pai agent ; and your letters to me 
East will fully establish the fact, and show whether you considered me 
your friend or not, and in what light you addressed me. I was indeed 
your friend ; behold my reward—dismissed, turned out of my house 
and farm, uted, uted ; but not dishonoured. The time be- 
tween this and the trial is so short that I can ey beng until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning, when I shall lay the letters re the distinguished 

rsons alluded to in this communication ; and in the meantime your 

ip will be prepared to determine and inform me what course you 
mean to adopt as to producing private letters, and your considering me 
as a paid agent only. “Tam, &., F. H. Lawn.” 
The following answer was sent on the same day : 

“ The Earl of Cardigan has to acknowledge the receipt of M Law- 
rie’s letter of this date. He knows nothing whatever of the family of Mr. 
Hayward having been called upon to produce the private corres 
referred to. Lord Card cannot und why, or for what ‘pur- 
pose, such a demand should have been made by his solicitors or agents, 
at the same time he concludes the letters in question were sup to be 
requisite, as connected with the forthcoming trial. Lord Cardigan, how- 
ever, cannot conceive how any members of the United Service Club, to 
whom Major Lawrie refers, could recommend such an unjustifiable reta- 
liation as that of showing, long after their dates, private letters referri 
to the conduct, if not the characters, of officers on active service, 
therefore on a subject totally unconnected with the ney of Lord Car- 
digan’s estates, As well, it appears to him, might Major Lawrie, out of 
revenge, repeat all that, while a constant guest at Lord Cardigan’s table 
he ever heard him say against any individual, Lord Cardigan will 
positive instructions to his solicitors not to ask for any private corres- 
pondence as that referred to, but if after this any commanications, as 
threatened, should be made to either of the parties referred to, Lord 
digan will undoubtedly request that whole circumstances of such an out- 
rage should be referred to the committee of the United Service Club for 
their consideration.” 


Upon receiving this, Major Lawrie immediately wrote as follows :— 


“ Mayor Lawrie has to acknowledge the receipt of the Earl of Cardi- 
‘s letter of yesterday’s date. So long as faith is kept with Major 
Come 80 long will Major Lawrie keep faith with the Earl of Car- 
digan. Majgr Lawrie will do no act that he is not prepared to ny 4 
before the members of the United Service Club or any military club in 
London.—Feb, 15, 1856,” , 

The trial of the action took place, which resulted in a verdict for Major 
Lawrie. Some further correspondence took place between Major Lewrie 
and the country agents of Lord Cardigan during an arbitration as to out- 
goings in reference to the farm of Lord Cardigan, which the defendant 
received notice to quit = giving up his agency. In September, 1856, 
Major Lawrie wrote to Mr. Bennett, Lord Cardigan’s agent, a letter of 
explanation as to some previous correspoadence, and d extracts 
from his own letter of the 14th of February, and Lord Cardigan’s answer 
of the 15th of February, 1856, The letter contained the following pas 





“ With regard to Lord Cardigan’s insinuations concerning the showing 
of his private letters and repeating private conversations while I was 
constant guest at histable, his Lordship has no right to assume that I 
would show his private letters, or be guilty of any breach of confidence 
towards him ; and the following extracts from a letter of mine, addressed 
to him on the 14th of February last, ought to have protected me from 
any such imputations. It was most ungenerous, therefore, in the Earl of 
Cardigan, aher this cireumstance, to make such insinuations against me. 





I have at last performed a duty which was due to myself, the non-per- 
formance of which, for the reasons assigned, has so long previously 
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vexed me. In conclusion I will observe, that since the Earl of Cardigan | 


80 fearlessly and unfeelingly repudiates any approach to forbearance, or 
even gentlemanly feeling, on my part towards him, I.am bound in my 
own defence to speak out, and | am further prepared to publish not only 
this correspondence, but to lay bare before the world every act of mine 
in connexion with his Lordship (always holding as sacred confidential 
communications) and let the public judge whether I have made any 
groundless insinuations, or in any way betrayed his confidence.” 

Nothing further passed until the end of July last, when, from a con- 
versation with Colonel Shirley at the United Service Club, Major Law- 
rte learnt that Lord Cardigan had told Colonel Shirley of Major Lawrie's 
threat to publish the private correspondence from the Crimea. This 
conversation led to the following letter from the Major, which sufficiently 
explains the circumstances under which it was sent :— 

“11, Clifton-garden, Maida-hill, Aug. 21. 

“ My Lord,—In the United Service Club on the 30th of last month 

Colonel Shirley made to me the following startling statement— Lord 








What afterwards took place on the part of Lord Cardigan was, he must 
say, most unjust. He was content to defame his brother officer by re- 
peating to Colonel Shirley behind his back the threat of publication, 

| without at the same time repeating the cir tances ex ti 


December 5 
sheaf of glasses that stood before me, six in number : I could draw the 
poe of each ; I remember feeling a lazy wonder they should always 

full, though I did nothing but empty them, and at last solved the phe- 








g the 
comluct of Major Lawrie and serving as his justification. He told Colo- 
| nél Shirley the charge simply, and what he did to this brother officer he 
| did to the Court, withholding from both alike every clue or explanation 
| by which the defendant's conduct could be explained. If the letter of 
the 21st of August had been produced upon the application for an in- 
junction it would only have made the matter worse. When Colonel 
| Shirley had the whole correspondence before him be experienced a com- 
| plete revulsion of feeling as a man of honour—thbe same result as would 
| have been produced on himself ; but he had to determine the case upon 
| strict legal rights, and not upon principles of honour. The correspon- 
| dence would have led him to say that from the first moment Lord Cardi- 
| gan had attempted to fasten this charge upon the defendant, and founded 
it upon this correspondence, which had satisfied this noble lord some 18 


Cardigan has made such au accusation against you that if you cannot months before that there was no such intention, except upon particular 


disprove or explain it I can no longer meet you as a gentleman.’ On 

uiring what act of mine could call forth so strong a declaration from 
a friend, Colonel Shirley told me that you had accused me of threatening 
to make public private and confidential letters addressed by your Lord- 
ship to myself. 

“I immediately adopted the simplest, and that which appeared to me 
the most honest, course. I placed in Colonel Shirley's hands the corres- 
pondence between your Lordship and myself, pn which alone such an ac- 
causation against me could by any possibility rest, with a request that 
Colonel Shirley should judge for himself. {ter a careful perusal of the 
corr ndence Colonel Shirley expressed himself quite satisfied that I 
never intended to make public use of letters which I was most anxious 
to look upon as private, unless steps taken by your solicitor should com- 

1 me to do so in self-defence. You must therefore have intentionally 
withheld from Colonel Shirley all the information that would tend to a 

er construction of my words and motives; the poisoned shaft was 
ried at my reputation. How your Lordship, being in possession of 
the same correspondence, could make a statement the malice of which is 
only exceeded by its utter want of faithful and truthful representation it 
is for you to explain. I have reason to believe that Colonel Shirley is 
not the only person with whom your Lordship has attempted to injure 
my character, I beg to acquaint you that it is my intention to lay this 
fetter and the whole correspondence on which your accusation rests be- 
fore the public, taking care to exclude names of individuals and every 
word that can be justly considered of a private or confidential nature. 
To this correspondence I shall annex my letter to your agent and solici- 
tor, Mr. Bennett, of the 30th of September last in answer to yours to that 
person, forwarded to me for my perusal.” 

Lord Cardigan, upon receiving this letter, had filed his bill, and moved 
for an injunction against Major Lawrie ex parte during the vacation. The 
injunction was granted restraining publication of the letters of which 
the bill stated that the defendant threatened and intended immediate 
publication. To dissolve the injunction thus obtained the defendant now 


Mr. Rolt and Mr. Archibald Smith, for the defendant, in support of the 
motion to dissolve, contended that he had never had the remotest inten- 


tion of publishing the correspondence. The present motion was solely ' 


for the purpose of vindicating his character and position as an officer and 
a gentleman. A grosser case of obtaining an ex parte injunction without 
a disclosure of the whole facts was seldom to be met with, and the injunc- 
tion must not only be dissolved, but dissolved with costs. 

Mr. W. M. James and Mr. Fleming, for Lord Cardigan, distinctly, as 
bad been the case from the first, disclaimed having made the slightest 
imputation upon the defendant’s character. At the same time he ought 
not to be permitted to hold this private correspondence still in his posses- 
sion in terrorem over the head of Lord Cardigan, nor was it right that he 
should constitute himself a judge of what were private and confidential 
communications. 

The Vice-Chaneellor said that the injuction must be dissolved and with 
costs, not merely upon the ground that the whole facts had not been dis- 
¢losed upon the ex parte application, but upon the merits of the case— 
not that these letters were such as ought to be disclosed and published, 
but that the defendant bad never made the threat of publishing them ex- 
cept upon one occasion 18 months back, and then, that if something took 
place on the part of the plaintiff he should be — to produce them in 
court in his own defence. From that moment he bad never had any in- 
teution of producing them. There might have been great haste and want 
oi mt in the letter of the 14th of February, 1856, written under 

tion, and on the spur of the moment, but upon the answer of Lord 

Cardigan the threat was at once withdrawn. From that moment he had 

anything of the sort deliberately and expressly, and it was 

on the occasion of a most gross and dishonourable charge made 

nat him by Lord Cardigan ex part to Colonel Shirley, a brother officer, 
that the matter had been revived. 

The was such as to convey to Colonel Shirley the impression 
that the defendant, without any provocation, was about to publish Lord 
Cardigan’s private letters, and that, unexplained, his conduct was such 
as to render it im ble for Colonel Shirley again to meet him on the 
footing of a gentleman. Upon receiving the defendant’s explanation 
Colonel Shirley came to the conclusion that his conduct was unimpeach- 
able, and wrote that he was quite satisfied that he never intended to 
make public the private communications of Lord Cardigan, nor had he 
threatened to do so unless under circumstances which would have com- 
pelled him in self-defence to make use of them. He would rather, how- 
ever, Yow the matter upon bigher ground, and hold that no circumstances 
would have rendered such a course justifiable. All that was now at- 
tempted to be relied upon as justification (for the injunction for the cor- 
rewpondence of 18 months back was not now brought forward) was the 
fetter of the 21st of August, 1857, which was as plain and manifest a dis- 
elaimer of all intention to publish anything of the kind imputed to him 
as could well be imagined. Without entering at any length into the 
early history of this unfortunate quarrel, in reference to the action for 
salary to der upon the direction of the Chief Baron, found a verdict 
ia favour of Major Lawrie, on the ground that he had been placed under 
circumstances which rendered it impossible for him, as a man of honour, 
to retain bis position as agent. He did not in the slightest degree differ 
from the opinion of the learned Chief Baron or the jury, and he might 


observe that he had never read a more admirable letter than that of the | 5 


defendant in February, 1857, in answer to one of Lord Cardigan’s, It 
wasa me oy y bryecr ype mild, and gentlemanly letter, resigning the 
office which he held, and which must have been of great consequence 
4o bim. After this followed the litigation, which was unquestionably 
much to be regretted, and which one might think Lord Cardigan could 
have prevented, though of course he was the best judge of his own rights. 
Pending the action the defendant was informed that a subpoena had been 
served to compel production of correspondence between the defendant 
and Mr. Hayward, the Yorkshire agent. In this there was not any im- 
peoper intention on the part of Lord Cardigan or his agents, for they did 
not know that these letters were of a confidential or private character. 
When the intelligence reached the defendant, two or three days before 
‘the trial, that this ence between himself and Hayward had 
been asked for, he wrote the letter of the 14th of February, 1856. His 
feelings were naturally not of the most amiable nature t 
Cardigan, who in the exercise of his discretion had dismissed the defend- 
ant, and though it was said that not the slightest imputation rested upon 
tris character, yet the intimacy between them had been expressly discon- 
tinued and further friendship with him repudiated by his Lordship. 
Under a false impression that Lord Cardigan or his agent was going to e 
an are use of private ndence, the defendant wrote his letter 
of the L4th of February, 1856—a letter which no one, not even the defendant 
himself, could justify. Nothin justified the threat contained in it, bat it was 
* provocation, and allowance must be wade for the po- 
sition in which Major Lawrie was placed. If an injunction had bee 
moved for upon that letter alone it would have been obtained, Lord Car- 
digan wrote a very proper answer, and, considering the provocation, 
wery calm and temperate letter, being conscious that he had never or- 
dered such private letters to be called for, but in any case sent positive 
instrections to his solicitors not to call for their production. Major 
Lawrie at ouce answered, saying that so long as good faith was kept with 
him so long would he keep good faith. After this letter no reasonable 
application for an \njunction could have been made. Major Lawrie never 
dreamt of publishing a single private letter of Lord Cardigan’s until the 
threat that his private nce would be called for. All this, 
which took place 18 months back, must be considered as mane f open 
t so far as it tended to explain what followed. His Honour re- 
= to the letter of the defendant to Bennet, the plaiotiff’s agent, in 
September, 1856, which, he observed, was very important in reference to 
what “oe afterwards, In that letter he expressly stated that he 
always private communications as sacred, and that he had only 
made the threat of publication upon similar threat having been made, 
which was at once withdrawn. 





| provocation. After the communieations with Colonel Shirley the de- 
fendant wrote to Lord Cardigan the letter of the 21st of August, a letter 
cortainly, in the latter part of it, extremely intemperate. That part, 
however, was not material, though it was of such a nature that in justice 
to Lord Cardigan he must state that he could only answer such a letter 
through the medium of his solicitor. Believing everything which was 
discreditable against Major Lawrie, Lord Cardigan thought he was about 
to commit the very act which he thought so discreditable. 

The construction put upon the letter of the 21st of August was most 
inconceivable. How could it be supposed that the defendant meant 
to defend himself against the accusation of publishing private cor- 
respondence by putting the whole matter before the public, thus com- 
mitting the very offence which was made so grave an accusation against 
him, and which he had so indignantly repudiated? He had no he- 
sitation in saying that he ought to have bad before him a clear 
and explicit statement of the anterior circumstances upon which the 
charge was founded when the motion for an injunctioa was made. 
The injunction must therefore be dissolved with costa, The very ex- 
istence of the injunction threw an imputation upon the honour and 
character of the defendant. It had been most improperly obtained, by 
withholding from the Court the facts which this noble plaintiff bad 
equally withheld from Colonel Shirley. Was the defendant's character 
to be traduced behind his back without an opportunity of clearing it 
from these cruel charges? For this reason he was not sorry that the 
injunction had been ted, as an opportunity was now afforded to M 
jor Lawrie of publicly clearing himself, which he had done letel 


by concluding [had become a kind of Danaid, whose punish- 
ment, not whose sentence, had been reversed ; then suddenly I felt as if 
I were disembodied,—a distant spectator of my own performances, and of 
the feast at which my person remained rion The voices of my host, 
of the rector, of the Chief Justice became thin and low, as though they 
reached me through a whispering tube ; and when I rose to speak, it was 
to an audience in another sphere, and in a language of another state of 
being ; yet, however unintelligible to myself, r must have been in some 
sort understood, for at the end of each sentence, cheers, faint as the roar 
of waters on a far-off strand, floated towards me ; and if I am to believe 
a report of the proceedings subsequently shown us, I must have b come 
polyglot in my cups. According to that report it seems the Governor 
threw off (I wonder he did not do something else) with the Queen’s 
health in French, to which I responded in the same language. Then the 
rector, in English, pro my health—under the circumstances a cruel 
mockery,—but to which, ill as I was, I responded very gallantly by drink- 
ing to the beaux yeux of the countess. Then somebody else drank success 
to Great Britain, and I see it was followed by really a very learned dis- 
course by Lord D. in honour of the ancient Icelanders, during which he 
alluded to their discovery of America, and Columbus's visit. Then came 
a couple of speeches in Icelandic, after which the Bishop in a magnificent 
Latin oration of some 20 minutes, a second time proposed my health ; to 
which, utterly at my wits’ end, I had the audacity to reply in the same 
language. As it is fit so great an effort of oratory should not perish, I 
send you some of its choicest specimens :— 

*¢ Viri illustres,’ I began, ‘ insolitas at sum at publicum loquendom, 
ego propero respondere ad complimentum quod recte reverendus prelati- 
cus mihi fecit in proponendo meam salutem ; et supplico vos credere 
quod multum gratificatus et flattificatus sum honore tam distincto. 

“* Bibere, viri illustres, res est, que in omnibus terris, ‘domum venit 
ad hominum negotia et pectora ;’ requirit ‘haustum longum, haustum 
fortem, et haustum omnes simul :’ ut canit Poeta, ‘unum tactum Nature 
totum orbem facit gui ’ et hominis Natura est bibere. 

“© Viri illustres, alternum est sentimentum equaliter universale : terra 
communis super quam septentrionales et meridionales eAdem enthusiasma 
— possunt ; est necesse quod id nominarem? Ad pulchrum sexam 

evotio! 

“* Amor regit palatium, castra, lucum. Dubito sub quo capite vestram 
jucundam civitatem numerare debeam. Palatium? non Regem! Castra? 
non milites! lucaum? non ullam arborem habetis! Tamen Cupido vos 
ad 








A more unfounded charge he had never met with. Major Lawrie had 
no other intention than of preserving in the strictest and most honour- 
able secrecy this private gy For one moment only, and 
then upon a nyo eoy had he been betrayed into a threat. That 
threat, made one day, was upon explanation withdrawn the next, nor 
had he ever entertained it since. On the contrary, he had endeavoured, 
though in vain, to satiefy Lord Cardigan that the accusations were un- 
founded. The motion for an injunction was most mistaken and ill ad- 
vised, and the injunction must be dissolved, with coats. 


—_— 


Mr. Hasrre anv Bern's Pexca Bow..—The month of November, 1857, 
made memorable in the annals of English literature by the publication 
of the first number of a new novel, or romance, or story—it (who de- 
scribes it?) possesses the sterling qualities of the three supposed distinc- 
tions—from the pen of that well-grounded favourite with the public, Mr. 
Thackeray, is darkened a little in its mid-career by the death of one whose 
talent did not lie iu literature, but in.the earnest appreciation which he 
gave, and evinced in many expressive and (as was his habit) unostenta- 
tious ways, in wise idolatry of Robert Burns. A Scot, a saddler, a City 
merchant, and, — for twenty-one years the representative in Parlia- 
ment for Paisley, had, beyond the possession of a generous heart, a liberal 
purse, a well-furnished table, and a soul for every thoughtful enthusiast 
—an admiration for a true poet: and money, when it was wanted, was 
never scantily dispensed when the claim was made in the name of Robert 
Burns, Archibald Hastie, by birth an humble Scot, by breeding a gen- 
tleman, by tact rich among loners, died on Monday last, in his 8 
fifth year, He did not profess to be a reader; well versed he was in 
many books, and those the best; but his heart was with one book, the 
book of Robert Burns. 

Mr. Hastie was the owner of Burns's punch-bowl—that bowl of Lnve- 
rary marble which the mason brother of Burns's “Jean” carved into a 
shape worthy of Greek or mediwval times. That bow! cost its proprietor, 
from first to last, more than has been wisely spent in equally wise sup- 
t of genius in this country, from the time that Jobason dropped Lord 
hes ld till Lord Palmerston distribnted his last dribblet from the 
annual £1200 to the greatest claimant urged on his good-natare (not bis 
good sense) by the neediest member of Parliament trom a Cornish or a 
umberland a. 

The story of the bowl is this. The bowl— 

Vulcan, contrive me such a cap 

Aa Nestor us'd of old— 
was presented by the widow of the poet to her own and her husband's 
friend, Alexander Cunningham, then, as in Burns’s time, a little Geor, 
Heriot, or large silversmith, in Edinburgh. Round this noble and poe 
cup, seen ofien 

When the wine-cup shines in light 


gingling Alick was wont to summon his friends. At his death, some forty 
years since, the bow! was sold, and Hastie sent a commission, to the ex- 
tent of £70, for Buras’s punch-bowl. But Hastiedid not get it. A greater 
enthusiast in commission sent a commission for a larger sum, and Hastie 
was outbid. Then Hastie settled in London, grew rich, cultivated and 
ergy the friendship of Allan ee, and then of Tom Camp- 
bell, of John Ramsay M‘Culloch, John Burnet, John Martin, Lord Pan- 
mure, Hay of “ Ours,” Do—e (liked by everybody), W—r everybody's 
friend), Richard Monckton Milnes, the sons of Allan Cunningham, and 
(more appropriately) the sons of Robert Burns. Otber, and in some in- 
stances more companionable, men sought to be asked, and were asked, to 
the table of Archibald Hastie, and round Burns's punch-bowl have sat 
some of the finest intellects of this age, and no one left that table with- 
out seeking to be beneath its well-polished and always well-covered ma- 


again. 

Thea Hastie missed the bowl. Whither did it go? Hastie asked. No 
one could tell him. Then Hastie settled as a saddler in the Strand 
(knowing Pollock and knowing Laurie); and near where Hastie lived 
lived a vintner-publican of the name of C. This man Burns's 


astie met, and Allan a and Tom Campbell met. One bhun- 
dred guineas did Hastie offer, in Bank of England notes (if better still, 
in Scotch Linen notes), for that very punch-bowl. No! not to be bought. 
In two years (or less) Hastie ce: to attend the poetic devotions paid 
to that poetic bowl—then it was that Hastie was waited upon by the 
vintner-publican C., who, after tapping at his door, was asked to enter. 
Then entered C., and with these brief words—‘ It’s in jeopardy!” 
* What ?” said Hastic, whose momentary interest was then in Stocks and 
Three Cents. “ Why, the bowl!” “ Eh?” said Hastie. “Yea I 
pawned it for forty =. to a fellow in Pimlico, and the duplicate ex- 
pires to-morrow. You, Mr. Hastie, Sir, may have the duplicate for 
twenty pounds.” “I could hardly keep from expressing my jor.” said 
Hastie, “ at the fellow’s difficulties, but concealed my delight a writin, 
a cheque for the demand—twenty pounds, When C. had I looked 
in at Coutts’s, put sixty sovereigns in my pocket (in case of any difficul- 
iy), and then to my pawabroker friend in Pimlico. I presented my da- 
plicate. The pawnbroker was a Jew, half St. Mary Axe, half Chaldwa. 
*I am sorry,’ he said (still heavily), ‘ to see this; I thought the bowl was 
mine.’ I replied, ‘1 want the bowl, here is the duplicate, there the 
money.’ I got the bowl, but not without this request: ‘It was a plea- 
sure to me to have that bowl—the punch-bow! of a real man of genius, 
The time drew so near that I thought the bow! was mine. Will you al- 
low me to ask you a favour?’ ‘ What is that?’ said the cautious Scot. 
* Will you kindly give me the key of the bow! as an heirloom in my 
family?’ I gave the key of that very case in which the bowl stands ; it 
has never had a key since, and never shall whilst I live.” 

Round this poetic bow! the writer of this pleasant recollection has sat 
for the last two-and-twenty years—without missing a year; round this 
nobly-associated bow! his father sat, without missing, until his death. 
To whom this bowl has been bequeathed is a matter of no little moment 
to fine-hearted le north of the pleasant River Tweed and south of 
= pleasanter (will Scotsmen forgive us?) River Trent.—London JU. 

ews. —_ 

A Latiy Sragca at ay Iceuanpic Duvwen-Tasix.—* After this began 
the public toasts. 

* Al up to this time I had kept a certain portion of my wits 
about me, the subsequent hours of the entertainment became thenceforth 
euveloped in a dreamy mystery. I can perfectly recall the look of the 





neh-bow!, and was proud of it. Round that bow! Scots met ;—and | p 











inat haud aliter quam alios,—et virginum Islandarum pulchritado 
per omnes regiones cognita est. 

“* Bibamus salutem earum, et confusionem ad omnes bacularios, 
speramus quod ew, care et benedictw creature, invenient tot maritos 
quot velint,—quod geminos quottanis habeant, et quod earam filim, 
maternum exemplum sequeptes, gentem Isiandi perpetuent in secula 
seculorum.’ 

“ The last words mechanically rolled out, in the same ‘ore rotundo’ 
with which the poor old Dean of Christchurch used to finish his Gloria, &., 
in the Cathedral. 

“ Then followed more specches,—a great chinking of glasses,—a Babel 
of conversation,—a kind of dance round the table, where we successively 
gave each alternate hand, as in the last figure of the Lancers,—a heart 
embrace from the Governor,—and finally—silence, daylight, and fresh air 
ys stumbled forth into the street.’”’—Lord Dufferin’s Letiers from High 

itudes. 








Dr. Livivestone at tae Rovat GrooraruicaL Socurr.—Monday 
was quite a field-day at the Royal Geographical Society, being the first 
eneeting of the season, and set apart for the presentation of the diploma 
of the society to this —— traveller. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
the learned and intelligent ident, taking Dr. Livingstone’s book in 
his hand, pr d its publication to be the t event of the year in 
geographical sclence, and warmly eulogised its style, which, without 
being professedly rhetorical, was so graphic and nervous as to be a mo- 
del in its way to more ambitious authors. He pointed out the extraor- 
dinary merit of Dr. Livingstone, who had gone over regions where no 
white man had ever set foot, and displayed the resources of an energetic 
character, combined with those of the man of science. With reference to 
the ulterior projects of Dr. Livingstone in relation to Christianity, civili- 
zation, and commerce, Sir Roderick mentioned that Lord Clarendon ia- 
formed him that her Majesty’s Government took the warmest interest in 
his researches, and would ,ive him every encouragement in its power. 
Sir Roderick then signed and presented the diploma of the society, and 
Dr. Livingstone repfed with brevity. Various conflicting evidence and 
surmises were also placed before the meeting as to the fate of another 
traveller in the countries to the northward, Dr. Vogel ; but the balance 
of evidence seemed to leave little or no doubt that he had been murdered. 
There was still, however, a faint hope that, by the next caravans from 
Mourzouk, intelligence might be received of his being still alive, even if 
a prisoner. The expedition of Captain Birton from Zanzibar, to explore 
the so-called mountains of the moon, has started with a large escort of 
armed men from that port, with every favourable prospect. Lastly, 
another fact of great interest and importance was communicated. It has 
been generally supposed that the interior of Australia is a vast desert. 
A lake of considerable extent bas been discovered, and supposed to be 
from a river system that chains the unknown regions on its other side 
(the north-west.)—Zondon paper, Nov. 14. 


Lord Clarendon is about to despatch Dr. Livingstone to Lisbon, to ne- 
gociate with the Portuguese government for the free navigation of the 
Zambesi River. 


Exrraorpinary Ficut petween a Lion any a Troer,—Our readers 
doubtless noticed, a few days back, an account of a tiger which escaped 
from a cattle-truck in Ratcliff Highway, London, and was caught by his 
keepers while in the act of tearing a lad who unfortunately crossed the 
animal's path. The tiger, which was only eighteen months old, but of 
large size, was the Pay | of Mr. Jamrach, an importer of wild beaste, 
and he sold it a day or two afterwards to Mr. Edmonds, the son-in-law 
and successor of Wombwell in the management of one of the well-known 
travelling menageries, On Monday it joined the menagerie at West 
Bromwich. It was placed in one of the ordinary carriages, one of two 
compartments, the adjoining den being ocoupied by a very fine lion, for 
which Mr, Edmonds gave £300 three years ago. The attendants had all 
left the menagerie to go to breakfast, when suddenly those in the car 
riage which the proprietors occupy were alarmed by an unusual outery 
em beasts. They soon discovered the cause. The newly-bought 
tiger burglariously broken through the “ slide” or partition dividiag 
his den from that of the lion, and bad the latter in his terrible 








he combat which ensued was a terrific one. The lion acted chiefly on 
the defensive, and having probably beer considerably tamed by bis three 
’ confinement, the tiger had the advantage. The lion’s mane saved 

is head and neck from being much injured, but his savage assailant at 
last succeeded in rippin up his belly, and then the poor animal was at 
the tiger’ —. he lion was dead in a few minu The scene was 
& fearful one. The inmates of every den seemed to be excited by the 
conflict, and their roaring and howling might have been heard a quarter 
of a mile distant. Of course Mr. Edmonds and his men could not inter 
fere while the conflict lasted, but when the tiger's fary had partly sub- 
sided, they a to remove the carcase. For the future he will be 
confined in a carriage of extra length, lined through with sheet iron.— Sun. 


A Frencu Trisvre ro “ tas Duke” anp as Arwy.—But there is ano- 
ther superiority which he (the Duke of Wellington) has a right to claim, 
that which results from his liberal conduct towards the French nation. 
While the Allies, on the north and east, molested the inhabitants, and 
left traces of their barbarous hatred even on the public monuments, the 
hero of the Peninsula, in the south of France, set an example of 
for persons and property. Never did troops show so much consideration 
for their own countrymen, #s the soldiers of Wellington showed for a na- 
tion with which they were at war. This will always be one of the no 
blest titles to glory of the British army and its illustrious chief.— Brial- 
mont’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. 








Pru.acie py THe Rivat. Anwres.—It is the duty of the historian to 
denounce the abuse of force, and the savage revenge of conquerors ; bu! 
while fulfilling this ant, we ought to — against the malevolence 
the writers who make the Duke of Wellington ble for the 
committed at Ciudad Rodrigo. ‘ The town,” says M. Thiers, “ though 
an allied town, was pillaged. the Duke being ob! 
of barbarism. We ‘ioundly respect the English nation and its brave 
army, but we must be permitted to remark that there is no need of such 
stimulants in the case of French soldiers” In our turn, let us be per- 
mitted to observe that there is nothing, absolutely nothing, to justify 
this reproach addressed to the English general. As to the certificate of 
good conduct given to the French soldiery, it will be to recal the 
sack of Evora, those of Oporto, Leyria, Cordova, and Medi the bura- 
ing of Manresa, the massacres of Uclés, and the terrible executions of 








1857. 





Tarragona, in reference to which M. Thiers confines himself to making 
this cool reflection :—* Our soldiers, yielding to a sentiment common to 
all troops who have taken a town by storm, regs arded Tarragona as their 
property, and spread themselves through the houses, where they com- 
mitted more mischief than ayo ” There is a wide distance between 
this timid avowal and the rude fraukness of Marshal Suchet, who says in 
plain words, “ The assault was followed by a frightful massacre—4000 
men were killed in the streets—among 10,000 or 12,000 who attempted 
to escape over the walls, 1000 were sabred or drowned.” The historian 
of the Consulate and the Empire, who is so severe upon the English, ought. 
at the risk of displeasing bi thy countrymen, to have noticed these horrors, 
which history must condema.—. 





Maxcuester ann Maratuoy.—A few months ago the spinners and 
manufacturers of Lancashire, finding that the stock of raw material was 
aousually small, and being rather alarmed at the ominous aspect of 
affairs in the United States, resolved to form a Cotton Suppl A Associa- 
tion. Having put themselves in communication with Lord Clarendon, 
his Lordship was kind enough to cause certain queries to be forwarded to 
the Consular offices in those countries known to produce, or deemed likely 
to be favourable to the production of cotton. These queries have ny 
issued to nearly 300 lates, scattered all over the globe, and u 
the 24th October only one answer had been received. Mr. Henry 
worth, secretary of the Association, informs the public, through the 
columns of the Manchester papers, that a communication has been re- 
ceived from Greece relating to the cultivation of cotton in that classic 
region. The cotton plant, it appears, is cultivated in several districts of 
Greece, and “ might be enormously increased,’”’ as the Vice-Consul re- 
marks, but for two indispensable desiderata, “ the want of labour and ca- 
pital.” “The plains of Livadia and Marathon,” he adds, “ which are 
rich, moist, and marshy soils, produce the largest quantity of cotton.” 
What a prosaic blending of ideas! 

“ The battle-field, where Persia’s victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas’ swor 

converted into a cotton-field! The dust of Miltiades’ heroic band trans- 
muted into so many pounds of raw material for the manufacture of 40s. 
twist and domestics! Lord Byron, after expending his sentimentalism 


on the “haunted, holy ground,” which he describes in “ Childe Harold” 
ae 


hit 


“ Unchanged in all except its foreign Lord,” 


tells the reader, in a note, that the plain of Marathon was offered to him 
for 16,000 piastres, about £900. hat would he have said had he lived 
to bear of its having been converted into a plantation trom which the 
subjects of _ 

t 


Athens, where it brings 7}d. per pound °”” 





€vess 


PROBLEM No. 466, sy D’Orviiia. 














wuire. 
White to play and checkmate, in four moves. 





So.ction To Poptem No, 465. 
sa” A Black Pawn mus: be placed at K. B. 4..0@ 
hite. Black 


To Cornesronpents.—S. L. Let us hear from you.—R. B. The king can 
castle when in check.J. 8. B. You become a member of the New York 
Sek applying to the secretary, Mr. F. Perrin, No. 19 East Twelfth St. 
Babscri annum, or $4 for six months.The grand match at Pawn and 


Anything, 
Kwbs 


y 
— rawn. Mr. C. H. 8. isa strong player, and ma: 
T suomywe ono of tie. 38 ‘8 ; the more we admire the bril 
Sfalwuedieanaae 





Tue Swokp Given to Tur Duxe or Camprince.—The eword | was a 
ebaste and magnificeut weapon, rich in design, yet finished with = 
good taste and care as to be in all respects within the limits assi 


Otho send “ considerable quantities of cleaned cotton to | > 
—The Statesman. 
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HOLIDAYS ARE COMING, 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S.—GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 

EVANS & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK SALE. 

The Da sy is a Schedule of Property which will be given to Purchasers of Books at the 

ea English Lever Goin Watcues (Haunting Cases) $100 

Patent Anchor Goup Warcnes (18 karat Cases) by 
Lapiew’ Gow 1 pe Ware uES 

Suver Lerine 

Lares Dovuste Case Hrnarens Locgets 

Sers or Camro Pins anv Deors 

Lapies’ Neck Cras (solid gold) 

Goin, STont, OR Cameo, SLEEVE Burtons 

Gown, Stone, on Cameo Bosom — 

Gents’ Goto Pesci, anp Pans (large) 

Suver Pexcus Goiv Peys, doubles ex. case Garge) 
OLD LOCK ETS ((wo glasses) 

Greets’ Heavy Gow Rives 

Laptes’ Goro Breast Pins 


each 


SSue 


Lap 
Suver Pencits anp Soe Pexs nal 
Misses Goww Kareast Py 
Lape? Gop Rin ad . 
Gents’ Bosom Pin 
Laptes’ Go.p Rispox Pixs 
Suver Turmsces 
Besides a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous articles Varying in a to 


eztes 82 & 


» “ 


s s8838 38 


wold of the above articles will be given to the purchaser of each book at the time the book is 
ny pe person, by forwarding us aw order for Books (with money enclosed), will receive an 
EXT A BOOK AND GIFT with every Ten Books sent to one address by Express. 
All orders for books wi!l be promptly and impartially filled. The (ifts, in alt cases, will 
accompany the book, with a written certificate to the person sending us the order. 
For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any address upou application, 
The Bil: a of — 1 ks not insolvent taken at par. 


w York Siate Money preterese. 
DW. EVANS. Address, 
J. H. PRESTON. 


RVANS & 
or ___ i Brontwny, Lafarge Hotel Daliting ew’ York. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 

PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 

Ff. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 

SROOND FTRECT PELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 


BBxs.? MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those the: fermensy $0 uated and better NT for the display of their Merchandise, 


which, for ELEG ANC RIETY, and EXTENT, is unequall 
This is un westionaly’ ast ARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTUM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT I x NEW W YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Mayuractorexs’ Acents, Lonpon, 
steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, 
EN’S DRESS, and wil! be fe rand. upon Seapecticn, for 8 
best house for BCONOMY ia the United States. 


desirable novelty for GENTL 


Woy / .B- 
TYL8, QUALITY and PRICE, the 








FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 

Prices marked down 10 to 25 per cent. for cash only at 
ALFRED MUNRKROKM & CO.’S, No. 441 Broadway, 
(BETWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS.) 

La the Men's Departunent may be found « large aud superior assortment of 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 

The Custom Department is well stocked with the latest aud most fashionable Piece Goods. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING —Our assortment and styles are unusually large and desirable. Sizes 
aad goods adapted Ww all ages from three years upwards, for Gne or common wear. 

B@” Ne deviation in any instance from marked prices, 

ALFRED MUNROE & CO., No, 441 Broadway. 

J. B Corresponding | house in New Orleans 4 Magazine St. 


$600,000 WORTH or 
ELEGANT FALL AND 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
I* view ef the financial pen le ant of tne fact Unat it may continue some weeks , we 
have copcluded to ec! IMMENSE STOUK ata GREAT BAC Ririok, at ‘at once, 
Tt consists of lar y ansertae ” “a ‘every description of PALL AND WINTER GA KMENTS, 
Manufactured “ m great ta em goods either of ourown aa nuante! or setting up, 2um- 


Coats, Pants, Vests, ty shirte, &e., nearly 100,000 GARME. 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 

FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-W EAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shaw i«, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 
This is the largest Stock of Fa Biepable and Seasonable Clothing aud Furaishing Goods ever 
offered in the pte and at Lower Price: 


We offer also a large stock of very tow Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER COsT! 

a a mane TAILORING Stock | CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THR SAME GREAT 
Saert 


as Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 
ae ae Sutnenas by the i. ty. 


Be The Bills of all solvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at par. 
D. DEVLIN & OO., 258, 299 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-8t.) 


FINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL!! 
LARGEST WHOLESALE STORK IN THE UNITED STATES!!! 
FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES I! 
For the First Time to the Public at Retail!!! 
HESE GOODS, MANUFACTURED WITH GREAT CARE EXPRESSLY FOR A 
oaks Desa Market, will be found equal to the best Broadway Custom Work, and will be 
Less than One Third Broadway “ Saerifice” Prices, 
JAMES WILDE, JR. & CO., 
27 Pank Poace, and & Mousuay Strep, 
JOSEPH C. LAWRENCE, 


OTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER TO TAKE DEPOSITIONS, Ustw 24-2 
Acknowledgements, and prove Ciaims and Accounts for the following States, duly a 
by the Goveruors 











New York. Pennsylvania. Vermont. Indiana. 
Valifornia. Virginia. New Hampshire. Michigan. 
Texas. W teconsin. Kentueky. North Carolina. 
Georgia. tenalecteg mansas. South Carolina. 
Louisiana. Missouri. Tennessee. Florida. 

Ark 5S Connecticut. Rhode Island. Maryland. 
Minnesom. lewa. Alabama. 

Ohio. Maine. lilinots. 


Orrice, 67 Wait Sr. ,; Restpence, Howarp Hore:, Cox. Marpen Laws anp Broapwar. 


Acknowledgements taken at the Office, Residence, or at the Dwellings of the parties, in 
aeny part of the city or vicinity. 





regulation swords of General officers. The handle was of carved sahg 
studded with carbuncle, the hilt of gold, richly chased, and set with un- 

out emeralds and brilliants. On the cross of the hilt were the insignia 
of a Field-Marshal in brilliants, surrounded with a wreath of oak leaves 
and acorns, formed by emeralds and brilliants, beautifully set. On the 
seabboard was the Duke’ # cl =f in — and the city arms carved 


in carbuncle, and set with ra On the blade was inser 
“ The freedom of the cit; pert with this sword, wes tienes 
ke of Cam! , K.G., Commander-in-Chief of the 


to his Royal ones the 
British 7 the Corporation of _——— in —a of | their high estima- 
tion of h guished character and services. 


On the ecabbard, amid elaborate chasings, cia y such finished 
workmanship as only comes from Hancock's of Bruton-street, were in- 
scribed the words—* Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, and Sevastopol. 





m Masrer-Suir or Ruasy Scnoot.—At a meeting of the trustees 
Ra _ School, on the 12th ult., at Rugby, the Rev. Frederick Temple, 
fate Fel ow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Principal ot Knellar Hall, 
was elected Head Master of Rugby School.—Mr. Temple gained first 
classes in classics and menthemnatioe to 1842, and is the third Balliol scho- 
lar in succession that has been appointed to this important station, his 
two predecessors being the present Bishop of London, and Dr. Goulbarn, 
afterwards Fellow Tutor of Merton College. 


Mosicat Discovery.—“ An im t musical discov 
Pays, “ has just been made at Venice in the library of St. 
pra believed up to the present time, tha 





— 
ark. = was 
t there remained nothing 


Stradella’s pry oy but the famous hymn ane he was Pome in 
pet ay ny a the moment when the three assassins 
against bim the patricians of Venice were about to ae him. 


Last summer, er, two French gentlemen in examining unclassed 
manuscripts in a library came on a collection of 19 songs in Stradella’s 
own handwriting. There are love songs which the celebrated musician 
composed in the palace of Contarini, when he was enamoured of the 
daughter of that patrician, who instigated the other nobles against him. 
The 19 pieces are said to be remarkable for their melody and elegance ; 
and what seems to prove their im ce is that M. Halevy, the com- 
poser of the “ Juive,”’ has not to write for them a pianoforte 
accompaniment, in order to render them accessible not only to musicians, 
but to simple amateurs.” 
Trr ror Tat.—* Lord Berkeley was once dining with him (Lord Ches- 
terfield) in a large party, when it was usual to drink wine until they were 
mellow. Berkeley was ne plaia | blunt John Bull, and bad, whether by desiga 
or accident I am not shot one or two game-keepers, and Chesterfield, 
the warmth of wine, said ‘ Pra my Lord Berkeley, how long is it 
r t’— Not since you banged your tator, 
my lord! was the reply. oa know thet Lord Ohestereld brought Dr. 
Dodd to trial, in consequence of which he was hanged.” —Raikes’s Life and 





A G WARE 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES FOR CASH. 
JAMES M. SHAW, No. 70 Chatham Street, New York, 
Offer> bie Large Stock of Decorated and Plain 
CHINA DLNING AND TEA SETS, VASES, GLASSWARE, 4c 
At euch priees as purchasers cannot object to. The public are invited to examine his goods. 


HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE af 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS, 























GREAT LIQUIDATION SALE 
OF BULPIN’S ENTIRE STOCK, 
AT 31 BROADWAY, 
NEARLY A QUARTER OF A MILLION OF DOLLARS OF CLOAKS, SHAW 
LADIES’ FANCY FuRS, 


FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS, 
For Cash Only, at Prices Totally Regardless of Original Cost. 
DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 
1000 Gray Cloth Cloaks, at $3 each. 
500 seer do. = at $4.50. 


at $6. 
450 Very’ Han 
800 Excellent isch Cloth Circulars, at $8. 
Very Ls do. o. at $10. 
600 Superfi do. do. at $12. 
= ny Lyons —_ vet Cloaks, at $25. 
Very Su do. at $%0. 
200) Beauital New Style Stella Bh Shaws at %. 


do. 


= Extra Superior 0. al 86 58. 
800 Very Rich Plush Borders, at s 

200 Chenille do. at $8. 

0 Very Rich do. at $io. 


The Fur Departmen 
lete with every novelty ; and as a quotatic on of of prices in this particular brae*b ie calem 
to mislead, suflice it to say that the entire stock will be reduced vo aboat two thirds 
THEIR ORIGINAL Cost 
1000 Yards Black and Gray Cloaking Cloths. 
100 Cartons of Rich oe and Galloons. 
2% do. of Guipure 
12 do. Rich Broche ‘Fringes 

50 iipote Rich Black Silk 

2 do. Black Lyons V elvet. 
THE WHOLESALE WAREROOMS UP-STATRS will be exclusively set apart tor the ale 
of MATERIAL BY THE YARD; so that Ladies desiring to economise can pur their 
own materials and make up, or get made, their own cloaks, at a considerabie Daving 
BULPIN’S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 861 BROADWAY. 


AT RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 
ANOTHER LARGE LOT OF 
RICH EMBROIDERED AND VALENCIENNES LACE SETS. 
Por $10 worth $20 and $25, also collars for $1 50 worth $8; (ogether with the whole of oar 
stock, which has been marked down 20 to 50 per cent. less than cost and of the latest styles. 
This is an opportunity seldom offered to the ladies wishing to make presents about the 
holidays. Bajou’s best kid gloves 75 cents, 
RICHMOND, 387 RBOADWAY. 


bre 











SACRIFICE!!! 
CLOAKS! CLOAK S!! CLOAKSI!It!r 
GEORGE BRODIE, 800 CANAL STREET, (OLD NO, 61). 
In order to run off his 
Stock of New Winter Cloaks, 
Has reduced them Firty Pea Cent. 
BARGAINS! BARGAINS!!! BARGAINSB!!I1 


MBAZINES! BOMBAZINES!! 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 
w. saguson's NEW MOURNING STORB, 
551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Streets, 

Ses WORTH OF MOURNING GOODS AT A wee, VARYING FROME 

2 wo 50 cent, below Coat of Importation. Oall and e) 

.B.—Beat French Kid Gloves 4s. per pair, 

W. JACKSON'S MOURNING GOODS, 
551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Streeta 


. 








B. MACKENZIB, 
MASTILAR, NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAS ARRANGED 
with bis creditors, and as usual.—IJndependent, Oct. 1. 


Tue 1s how BD TO CLOSE OUT HIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETALL FOR VASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW ©O8T PRICES. 
WM. B. MACKENZIE, Brandreth 
Canal Street, New 








ort. 





DRY GOODS AT RETAIL FOR 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
TRACY, IRWIN & CO., Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
234 and 25 Buosowary, (Opposite the Park,) Between Park Place and Barelay Stress, 
WHA OFFER THEIR LARGE AND BETENSIVE STOCK OF 
FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
DURING THE BALANCE OF THE SEASON, 
AT UNHBARD OF LOW PRICES. 





THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ARE 80LD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICK, at 
ERS’ 499 BROADWAY. 
Bh Be ont | Gold Bracelets, Brooches, Card Cases, Shell Combs, Pearl and Ivery Pans fer 
aginst Cases, Travelling Bags, Cutlery, Brushes, Portmonnairs, Canes, Games fer 
jentlemen, 
- s, Doils, Games, Rocking Horses for Children, Imported and Sold at 
ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 Bacanwat, near St Nicholas Hotel 





's HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
D Nat f- ESTABLISHMENT I8 yt oad rOR THER 
Boarders. is easily accessible by the Nerth River Steamera, 
and tbe Hudson River Railroad. 


PRICES Bee vesni!! 
MANY, BALDWIN & MAN 
40 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF DUTCH oranet, NEW YORK, 
OFFER AT LOW PRICES FOR Caen, 
The Largest Assortment of Bullding Hardware in the U. & 
Consisting in 


Tas WELL. KNOWN AN 
reception of os 





part of 
WROUGHT AND CAST LOOKS OF EVERY RCA TION StL yea rool AND 
and Hi 
and Front Door Palle ote of elegant sont pane 


PORCELAIN GOODs, STUBS AND BHEFFIE! LD FILES A 
HEFFIELD STERL WIRE AND MAND 
Chubb’s, Geist and LEE, oe lle Desk, 
HEIR STOCK OF BRITISH a goer 8 COMPLETE, root 
Ly A Ley! Patterns and Sizes of Clark’s Ponees Butt sah gra, Reais 
Tron and Bi Bash Rollers and Window Pulleys, Patent Plaited Sash Copper end 
Wire Raab Cord, Gre Green! Howe Pu Brass and so iron hain ote, 
ht Iron juiter 
Hinges ail sizes rh —t- dere Hooks and Pictere sila in endless variety eee bes 
Sash Fasten and Onis hes, Parlour Bel? 
all sizes ang qualities, Safe, ron and Brass Cab 
LACQUERED BRASS GOODS, MOUNTED IN PORCELAIN, 
IMPORTED + pone FROM BEST MANUFACTUR 


and Bell-Hangers’ Matortals. 


PER CENT. DInCOUNT I be toy . | 

Lal ENGRAVIN 
Tree ate el cops em acter ee tae as KA 
GRAVINGS, Ant MaTeRiAis, &c,, whieh will be sold, taf the deduction at the Low 
est Market Prices, and the privilege of selecting said uction au lnmense slock 
a great variety of fine engra: Tee Shee parehaser. 
IAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & 0O., 363 Broadway 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 





cigg 

















Counsellors at law. 


Oflice No. 
Professional Business in 
attended w. 


Courts of New 
RENRY DUGUE. 


P at ye ated New ox 
-, @te., prompily 





ELLUC'S ; Gian os CAINATA—a Tonic-Cordial, of 
great benefit to persuns debilitated by 7 iene Prepared guly by 











Manefactasere of the CELEBRATED OORDIAL RLIXIR or a 
@S Broad 


way, aud 20 Fourth Avenue. 





ERS OF coyaRmes TER... ere 
D mineral waters, under the name SER We ore miuanly \nformeg 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. sense ears tenure taped upon the phim he Rouben and Bout 
CURE US WHEN WS ARE SICK, THE MEDICINE WE USE MUST PURIFY Hd os rete we of tll tinde tense ™ 
A water, de., whereas Aaraloge there are waters of all kinds: irene 
. Consumption would never take away 0 if purgation with | water, aud the articles imposed in thie manner on the public are mostl on A 
sania’ “ncanee he vobercin re’ doe trom te oa whee Breau’ rusrances | sauces ertvan ota fae dangerosn te perce dering the cite of Condens We 
pom Cancer, Canker, and all eruptions of Aes +kin, are from the impurities of ve b jood, a4, My = te — ft py yp i iy 
whieh would be entirely prevented if * Pile were used in full, purifying y weak the ve powers and destroying the tone ot the stomach wt - 
when our beakth je fre: broken by Colds Rbeumation, Bilious A seniery, Or other ‘a mild case of a inourablowibe elect bein ie and bowels, of? a 
H hes and Fevers of all kinde—even Bowel affections ins to different — prod eecaiion aptioaiel aaanens in ordinary water— ite Con WwW that: 
of ihe" body, are all | the nie ener of matters retained in the blood the Sather ering or injurious otis: ta ang ens however debilitated the patier may be 
costgues. R mary 8 PILLS prompily ased—even in a single of three, four oF tonie as well as curative. The hg, as is well known io the apis nest 
fve—oflen sufice to produce & permanent cure, and the impurides brought away are the best | gixty-three years has built eee n of . penne, wh 
evidence of the great coaheary qualities of these Pills. Old age will besiow phe es aaa pame of the spring with that of the place-—thus alordine ths eppert cant fe ra C wimpy 4 
pay ea hay he p RD dN _ — to ald the vilal powers, aud | worthless articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Satay 
Principal office, No. 43 Brandreth Building, Canal Street. 25 cents a box, with full diree Spring. Seas ae spurious articles, cod Reding elibet ao okra ne cureetees 
ens. from their use, they ln future refuse the genuine Congress Warten, supposing that =~] 
already tried it. It is not a sufficient guarantee uineneas og at Cay 
CHAPPED HANDS, FACE, &. , Clark & Co.'s Bearing our names ts the ld bties and bones are freely bought up by couserhaaane Ret 
Pecutnicn ICE with Glycerine will prove a certain according to 9p jap h them with their valueless article and it es Oskgress or at 
HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO., Nos. 165. 278, 611 and 750 roadwa: wares bag only thon Ya ca roy ov omanaay Waren and nove wher and be 
cork is branded, as cork every bottle vine Congress TER, 
OTIC, — THE STEAMSHIP “NEW YORK” WILL NOP SAIL FOR GLASGOW | “ConGress Warer—C, & W."—it without these words, tte b valesionn, dangerous covmter: 
December, as formerly adverti: feit. a ihut injarioke not pimetesia eee, Powders, Raratoge salts, £0. hey are not ve 
JAMES RAEBURN, Agent, 17 Broadway. lueless, A ne cron Bo etae remem Se powders = 
- : ie orm keas WATER artificially, authority of 
chetni at, umphrey Davy, as follows >—" It is Teepeent ble to recombine 
Cn. Safin anton ond Bee the o haves Va maar on Rand of ee gredionts eo a4 10 make an article of equal qualliy, the effects of whieh willbe the samme a te 
and uress Those afficted bag 12h Pa oe ookTO: Mat ted ordering from us direct, drafts for aenount ordered, you ean ve ately 4 
av ° ATH’S PANNU TUM DEPOT. "| warded any part of the world. ¢ reiteraie our caution, ‘o buy the genuine Congas Win 
PIE opL0 Pigs earrwe 9 Sree SPLAT 
CURTIS'S, BS Bleecker street, ive totes Weal of Bee Broadway - Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 ‘ork City. 
LID FINE GOLD VEST, Fob and Chatelain Chal cost USIC AT HALF PRICE at ATERS'S. Fic., 382 Broad 
eaah, at CURTISS, No. © Ineccher-eueen bee dene wordt nate. al M* Fianos and Sy ~~ Ld, yt ho) bre a rer r bevore fered r cP 
OpAD StL. Ve NAPKIN Goblets, Spoons, Forks, de. 
ay 4 at bir] Neh S S rr Bleecker street, five doors west OUIS ANRICH Sp Tone poquata' 
way pe Nts salling Ano dell Jeueck elry at oy 4 el wunry Pee Gooda 
ew we 
WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at La rapeied and restored eda to new. ow, ta too ben ens eee apc 
D. . Wircner, wins Plated Silver replated, equal to new, in the best manner. References “al be given te 


some of the first families | 
Lou Ty ae 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 


LISH AND BACON, STILTUN, CHEDDAR AN. 
NGLINE Bass AED mi AK a, Sale # single B. ee fy wa hectare 
Pickles and Sauoen, 36 ¢. per bettie. Base's Rast ludia Pale Ale, 
drawa from the wood, by 
RICHARDSON & HAYTER, Elizabethan Ale Laneb 
, Coops, heska, 
uv 
Sec teh Kippered 
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FiNANCIAL. 


w Youn, June ist, 1ast. 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & 00.8 BUILDING. 
We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of | 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT, 


For the transacting of a } 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. | 
ee pte negetiaging of FOREIGN AND poMneTiS Exc BAnGe, MERCANTILE PA 
Ran 


LOANS, the bu ying and Selling of STOCKS. 8, 
Our experiea. oe In the of DUNCAN SHE RMAN me oO , = the commencement of 
theif business until the “ 
uliar advantages for nd noting (he business we 
vari ealar attention Ww ' be aren to Orders for’ the Pu Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and | 
BON Ds and FOREIGN E xe HAN 
Collections made on all parts of be country upon the most favourable terms. | 
TEREST ALLOWED OX DEPOSITS. 
” _N. LEWIS. 
TiRODORE STOUT. 
le addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 
J. T. Sourter, Esq., President of the Bank of the Republic. 
James Bannes, bs ~ ‘ Merchants’ Exebange Bank. 
Wiss B. Aston, Esq., ‘New York. 
Hon, Wu. Kent 
Kuasrus Cousin, Esq., Alban 
Cuas. H. Fisnen, Beq., "Philadelphia. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. | 
AMERICAN BANKERS, | 

NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, » hae 
er 


BANT LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on all the principal towns and cities of 

FRANC HOU LA xD, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

A AIN, 

Ne . SPAIN SWEDER, 


THENS, CONSTANTINUPLE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
BEYROUT &e., eo. 


t 
SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY, 


JERUS 
Office in se Week, No. 8 Wall-street. 


BLAS LLS at shor! their desire to furnish a Wine which sha!] meet with the approbation of consumers, he feels per 
ak ON PARIS, and STERLING BL al t, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to aaa ies © telat will fully establish all he claims for the'exoretoe i aan wind, cod one 
mends the same nds. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


B's AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has branches or encies, and when Exchange ¢ is provided fer, collected 


the charge will be uniformly ‘¢ per cent. 
and credits granted, bills purchased and collected oa land, Ireland, Seotland, 
Provinces, in North 


of any charge whatever. 
without 


RICHARD BELL, 
F. H GRAIN, }No. 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ATOH ant EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, Saenon 2 THE SANDWICH I8- 
LANDS, b. ee Mail Steamers of the 5th and 3b of each m 
Exchange on ‘and the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 





& CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Ieper Bank oF Casnceston Bills on the 
~ ane OF LIVERPOO! 


iL, 
fmeums of One Pound Ster|: able at of the Banks in Exerayp, Ine- 
: 2 Fos ing upwards, pay: any 





SWIFT, BASSO & coO., 
BANKERS, 31 KE 8ST. 
W ON THE BANK OF LONDON, AND we REMITTANCES 70 TO ENGLAND 
Drafts and credits on Chicago, and make collections in 


for country 
the principal places of West and Northwest. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES. 

WE sue yt on THR 

UNION BANK OF LO: 
RATIONAL BANK OF  RCORLAND, 
ANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
eee, pitenye 
Address 
TAYLOR SRoteess, BANKERS 
0. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YorK. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW EDITION or 
BSRAROSE' 8 bYRICS. 
Hundred of his Songs, Done to English Verse, 
BY WILllam — 
D. APPLETON & ©O., 346 and 348 Broadway. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
D. APPLETON & CO,, 346 and 348 » New York, 
HAVE NOW READY THE cm och SPLENDID VOLUMES. 
ORLD-NOTED WOMEN ; Or, ry Rathor of Womens Amuianet all Lands and 
Ages. By Mary Cowden biark Raton of Complete ee to re,’ 
“ Girlhood of 's Heroines. Sousin. Tiestreted with Seventeen Steel 
Plate Illustrations, ed by ©, Steal. “i large Octavo. Bound in antique 


mHOLIDAY EDIT wie a Republi Gaur William Cullen Bryant. Collected 
y 


le 
ON 
and arranged by the Author. Illustrated with 71 N srorveves | in the bi, yoo greet art, 
from by Birket Foster, Harrison Wier, Will Harvey, J Tenniel, F R. Pickers- 
gill, and Seung arin and'e Portrait ofthe Avan fem a ira ‘iy Lawrence 1 
volume. 8vo. Cloth autsque, gilt edges, $6; or tree calf extra, $8; or ditto, antique mo. 


UDE OF Wrautne ; Or, + Pennsylvania Cot Semaghetl. 
ith 31 here, tse we of ray’s 





Beautifully Illustrated y Birket Foster and 
antiq Revelind As. antique. Cloth, gilt, $175; 
FARMER'S y Robert Bloomiie! Tilustr: eel in tec cine of" Orey’s We- 
omer 
>RED AND 1 Ted Dy ART. New and revised tition, with addi 
Two Octavo, Cloth, 87 50: half t, $10; full 
UBLICAN COURT; Or, American Society in the sof Washington. By Ru 
wold. With 21 Ilustrat.ons of Distinguished Women of the Revolution. Morocco 


fas 
Kigue, § D PENCIL, By Mrs Bebnesne. Tilustrated — ne 0 








‘in naisting of 
Portraits, Views, and iS Fostiens Sul Bu volume. y “¥~ exquisite vo- 
all I Tore: atifal will p not fall to ¥— 

ROBERTS’ HOLY aN Virws IN THE HOLY Lanp. Syria, Ly Arabia, 

and Nub| With Historica! and Descriptive Text. vy. Dr. Cro bellished 

Sntebed Dra in Lithography, beautifully ticked Bix tam 3 nai » 

i Crstining i. ‘avings of the Famous Collection of 

a Ng je contain Rwel Lo swe of the Grand Collection 

THE BERLIN GAL — wt Coniatalng Stee! —~ vings of the Prussian Collection of 
Paintings at Berlin. One v Imperial Gente’ he niique morocco. $20. 


DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 18 Beekman Street, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
For Christmas and the Holiday Season, a Most Beautiful Work, entitled, 
Ts HOME AFFECTIONS PORTRAYED BY THE PORTS, Selected by Dr 
Mackay, and Llustrated with One Hendred Highly 





; Charles 
Brothers from by Birket Foster, Harrison Welk Fulllas Harvey, ont 
Bumerous others, the foremost artists of the day. thle 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

Posts, Being or dead, the following vol has been 
sejeetious Reve aps mas a one eet one one anjeet™—the exaltation of the 
affec alone in the one deve: tw iy heme of 
mance writer and the L manifestations, both as @ peasion ond on com 

might give o ettanse to the pure. 


***©* From the works of these 
The 


Siena, bderever bewntifal | ty languede ant Gedainnes B in its structure, has been rigidly 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 96 00 | Elegantly bound in morocco, gilt, 
AtSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE IN SIZE, PRICE, ETC. 
Re RS ta ht 
Ee ne ARETE on tae 
B. BALDWIN, Agent. And No. 18 Beekman Street, New York. 


Sgn! DR. MACKAY’S Lect Course, 
pe, Dae URES, either single or for the may be ob- 








NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
— GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


Sane Guna an oe An AMERICA. 


RANK a ytd Bones AND HORSEM ANS 
F os volumes, of yt, iustrated with su = Bibs te 
Uy oe. of celebrated Horses, 


A->S lished with from d , 
©, Daxuay, including numerous in the ra ; 
Clo, ¥ in Libraty Sheep, wilh Half Sot owrsrnas ane “ital t wee 


ein ey Bhp ne = 
ae x Be cia PPRNCOTT hoe eee PRS ANPsot 
STRINGER & ORNSEND, Publi 
222 Broadway New York. 


 esanimtmtnetne4 etc 


serene eee or Caer Sesh sine 


Ce 
ae No. 8 disse acess York, Es by alldrugaists, at asl @e., 


‘RB IMPERIAL 





ra "ire ef aa Se arrears 





ry 
| Burgundy in de Liqueure—Cog 
| Monongahela and Bourbon Whi« 
= 


1 time, TO WHOM WE TAKE FUBASURS iN REFERRING, affords us | FINE OLD BRANDIES 3 AED 


to the trade and the pablie generally that he has made ar 


os careful comparisons with ober favourite brands of Champagne, be nas, by their advice 
and assistan 


f 
which will be found In all respects to equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale in 


and is be! eed he Ae fully oo if not superior to the best Imported ¢ a 


for sale, in quantities to my 'e 


brands of Goampagne, including 
and Hock W! 


halia 
PGOSHEN Fecelved fresh every morning from the mest app 
which all parts of 


ne. Brand 
Saree dona and Philadelphia Ales tes and Porter. —edieagl om | at “—~ Ay ke variet 
ilioux Sardi: and A Wolfe's Sch 
(m wood or g' 


THe AVotow. 


December 8 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Wine Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
prepa voe SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELEOTED STOCK OF FINE OLD 
in i Foreign Spirits wale h being of old importations, possess adv =e in bf | 
beyond those of recent parchases, viz: Port—Sherry—Madceira— 
Saint Peray—Hock — Moselle — Steinwein — Saulerne — Chablis — | 
Brandy—Jamaica Rum—Holland Gin—Secoteh Malt— 


AGENT vOR HASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. .@@ 





N. D, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, | 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL | 
Hary. MADEIRA AD. your WINES, | 
JAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualit! 





& CO., 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
MESSRS. CRUSE & I ia = Ri: ERES, BO ; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
SEN — ON Te tit 
| assortme o 
BORDEAU x ‘AND KiteNisn WINES 


Constantly oa 
a PY bt —Orders for direct importation execute oe i soups, and on liberal terms. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
Ts UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
the Champagne Wines of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & FILS, Rerms, begs to announce 
rangemenis with ihe following houses, 
xclusively, for the sale of this Win 
BINI Gone £0 . i N. BLOODGOOD: BIWINGER & DE WITT; BURKHALTER & 
OLIVER » A WHTsLO0 K & ©O.; W. ORWIN, CHESTER DRIGGS; 
HEN. D. priree. bi “& W. GEERY, PARK & TILFORD. KE. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 


oe, selected a Wine te be known 
THE ASSOC TATRS? VERZENA 


the market. From the long experience and large means of Messrs. Rorsart, Pers & Furs, and 


customers and frie! cLETTA, 53 Beaver-sireet. 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Hy AFPOLRTED. ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE, 
This pure WINE is made from GRAPES of a surextor quality, grown in Missouri, 
ADINET, " in cases, 


RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 


Quarts wnd P of the “SPARKLING CATAWBA,” and of the * 





REMOVAL. 

B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & co. 
WINE MERCHANTS AND @ROCERS, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the nd at 


Railroad 
VOR SASS. 
the Railroad 





AV® CONSTANTLY ON HAND, ais OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, inctating Fine adie, Fare Old bby all the most approved 
own MAX SUTAINE. All the diferent varieties of Claret 


The Finest ‘Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Cotlee. 

The Choices Brands of are. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Creme, Mustard, Sweet O11, Sardines, &c. 
General Py Provisions, including their Celebrated Buxunctox Haus, West- 


oyt ry: All of 


thay deliver Eres of charge 10 of the above p all the neigh- 
qouniry edjncent therete 





J. J. DRUMMOND & CoO., 
GROCERS, 


CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
AVE Metered on a a Large and Well. Assorted x nes, and 
eeere sens nee ean be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & 4 OCvlebrated City 
k and (other Celebrated Brands of Cham, sera rity. oo 





ines, Olives, 
lass. 





BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 

HE Subseriber, having been for many years aware of the importance of the appli - 
T= mp pet the man ~ te of men and mc tae advantage, both to the pro- 
ducer ee consumer, ayn h in te yy at last — satisfaction of having achieved 
an ultimate aud Le 8 ich he is enabled to offer to feo pects a loaf which is 

e - ROLE NER” Ld MORE pF ie de 
possi other process of manufacture. 
Mat ‘The broad can be afforded at at laws price he consequence of the saving effected by machi- 
yo manual labour. 
to eleanliness—No one aequainted with the old process of men ee dongh, oy A doubt 
that ‘ended formed, and cut by machinery, must be incomparativ than that 
as 
Iveon tains ere nutriment, since it is made from a ground flour, and mixed by ma- 
pe. at an earlier stage of the fermentation, consequently a Jerae proportion of gluten, the 
as, a of the the flour, is preserved. The a mixing gives a finer texture, aod 
#0 liable to fg + le. With increased facilities, U s subseriber desig - 
Unatng the wen! — ¥° is cireular of 1856, and of disposing of his bread as heretofore, 
So peans of bi ye we at (he current price of @ pound of flour, reckoning the bbi. 


at a 
additional ind to he proposes making the following allowances 
on to sold in quantity at one tue, as ~~ Y 
On 100 Ibs. bread. 
On 3 Iba. br@ad 





On 30% iba. bread 
To be had at the follc dal Trewel | 
56 Ratgers Sireet, Pearl Street, 


baal 78 West Browdway, | 16 Laurens Street, 
aa pe 100 loave’s ore demanded, f 
all 


resh depots will be opened. 
JOHN HECKER, No. 5% Rutgers Street. 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING — SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become reas a favertie with the publie, ene weer resemmending Ghets to ancther, Sat 
talon have increaned se to Le eee oe All concede that this range is 


possible east . Tile 3 MO ibe amt Perec 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 





to 





on 
at the lowest 
‘ater Street, N. Y. 








WILLIAM COBB'S 
ATENT HOTEL, "yperatos — aint COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 
ee -— —~ w heating SF, Sues remus, 


&c. Laundry 

PAfsies, Brollin boy pk "also, Steam Tabies, 

eee Stee on Oeeper, tin rang Oven epee 33 23 West Broad- 
w 

“P 8. ~ i. saan of Portab.e Gas We 
Alse, Manufacturer of the 


Jan. . Bh, 1886. 
N. Aubin's Universal Generator, with Water Tank Gacometer, for Factories, Hotels, 
Churches, Country Houses, Colleges, &c. ; also, Villages and ( 





IDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING T4GELE. 
HE Undersigned —— the FIRST PREMIUM for the above » pide 
Cand © age ond wel comwtes 


Fair—and constan’ Stock of 
aon, TROUT PLinn ae. “tn. of every variety, which he is able to supply on 


PPasrehats dealing no 

ach suniin eaenetl THOMAS BATE, $6 Malden Lane, New York. 
N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, Fish- 

ermen to be the best Batt for Trolling ever invented. 








vey, See, Rg, Ape hy 
Srysial Palace medals were 





DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


ipetre, conunue to offer their well-known b: 





No. 89 Wall, corner of Water 
CHARLES PETERSON, Secretary. 


Sing A Mtsnvee' ter 


of 





a 


HERRING'S PATENT C! 


oka. 
Aubin Portable Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and | For freight or P scenes, 


in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
purchases. 


ION PIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
18 HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERB 
warded separate Medals at the World's Fair, London, 1851, and the World's Fair, New 
bang 1853, and are the only American Safes that were awarded Medals at the London Wi rld’s 
hese Safes are now atmitied to be superior to any ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
seribers challenge the world to produce an instance of these Safes failing to preserve their 
oqgiens renee the snes fires, or a burglar picking the lock. 
e subscribers and Weir agents are the only persons authorized to make and sell Her- 
ring’s Patent © manpien ote, with Hall's Patent owder-Proof Locks. 
eB Deecies P 5 sg & ©0., Green oe. ne 137 and 139 Water Street. 
urglar Proo! es, suitable tor the seeuri: late, Jewelry and oiher val) 
at from weny five to five bundred dollars ~ " -“ . ceasinitiarvae 


CHOICE FARM 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
about y 50.000 Acres of Choice Forming Lands ia Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on 
and at Low Rates of Interes' 
These ai were granted by the dievenmeens to aid ~ the construction of this Road, 
are among the richest and most fertile In the world. They extend from North East and yank 
West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme South, and include e ed variety of cli- 
mate and productions found between those perallels of latitude, The Northern portion ts 
chiefly ae interspersed with fine ae ‘8, aud in the middle and Southern sections timber 
P alternating with nae ul prairies and openings.—The climate is more healthy, 
ee aad cquabie, than an any of the country—the air is pure and bracing, while liv- 
ing streams and springs emealbouh we water abound. Coal is waned, 
and nemee< cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points at $2 to $4 per 
and wood can be had at the same rate per cord.—Building Stone of excellent quality ae 
abounds, whi: ty ean be procured for little more than the expense of Ganagerme. —The great 
fertility of these a which are a en rich mould from two to five feet — & and gen 
rolling,—their contigui oy Be whieh ey eis is furnished f nd geal 
trans) jon, to the ol orth ‘est, and the coonoss with 
which they can be cultivated, render them the A. rohan investment that can be founa; 
and present the most favourable opportunity, for persons of industrious habits and small 
means, or a comfortable independence in a few years.—Chicago is now the greatest 
feeds ca be in the world—and the facility and economy with which the products of these 
can be transported to that market, make them much more profitable, at the prices asked, 
than those more rewaote at governmeh. fates, -as the additional cost of transportation mere: 
petual tax on the iaiter, which must be borne by the producer, in the reduced price he 
ceives for his grain, &c.—The Title is Perfect—and when the final payments are made, Deeds 
are exeented by the Trustees appointed by the State, and in — the title is vested, to the 
a ye to absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- 


THE PR: PRICES ARE RE PROM % TO $%; INTEREST ONLYS PERCENT IWENTY PER 
cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. Those who purchase on ong eredit, 
give notes payable in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after wg and are uired to improve one- neath 
annually for five years, so as to have one-half the land under cultivation, at the end of that 
time. Competent Surveyors will pocompany those who wish to examine these oS free of 
charge, and aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are aa ric’ 
which have been disposed of.—Sectional eee will be sent to any one who will ae any 
cents nd Lae age ae ee Books or Pamphlets, containing numerous instances of success- 
yo pectable and well-known farmers living tn the neighbourhood of 
the Rallrosd bad t goughous the State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of 
harvesting, threshiry, 4&c.,—or any other information—will be cheerfully given on app. on, 
either p: penny eT or by letter, in "Baglish, F French, or omen 
IN WILSON, Land Commissioner of the illinots Central R. R. © 
Office in Titinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, ™. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 
Subscribed Capital $1,000,000, 
Pee ye he, GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE oe LIF: 
with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums = —_ or at ee Tait 
Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the sev at taterest ase 


Dammnese on Joint Lives. Annuities, eae ae erred and carviverdhip: 
for 








ssurance en 

Low rates of Prem’ receivable annaall iy, or by bal hail yen ea or quarterly instal ts. 
posesbes ys. exhibits of i of the aifel rs of the y ous ae xy RRS of pratt. The Aceume- 
lai ssurance Fund bears a a full poopie td back busi: none ma durau 

— of ~e = sta _ purchased at a valuation. 
parties who may apaned or or necessitated to ) Gooentoaee pevment of Premiume, 
am exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts with further charg 

Liberal regulations of residence and travel. - al 
SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 


FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 


At @ or death | At 65 or death 
if earlier. if earlier. 








Profit , Half Premium | Whole Prem 
With With’t Proas. ist seven years | rem’r of life 





$173 | $1 88 18 i 96 
201 106 2183 8 FF) 
13 24 
—— 2&8 





232 
273 ih 

and ai utsite insormauon may be obtainea on eat laut 
"SIMONE, Beoretary. i Hamilton, ri W., or to an’ ny of the Ageoaion ta = = aise 
at Detroi at St, John, N. B., and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 


ONTAINE’S CREAM OF A tions 
F°s this popular article will render teeth Se-hiteae ah the ronghews 
~, commen tie cal that dispenses with the 

pe or extracts. mothers will S04 it superter 
‘oll ~~ Vine Ay slut a vontiomsen will and 
oan ~ =n it unsurpassed. 








ae 1 AGE. 





F. ve "FONTAINE & CO., 305 and 589 Broadway, New Yerk. 
mLLvCs Cs BISCATING 
vale uc « 











priTish COMMERCIAL compa yy 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
CArira AL (WITH A ACCUMULATEONS) 95,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
p a LO Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 
and special risks taken. 
Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN FPIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
oun OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
‘ash Ca) 


pital $250,000. 
Or: the ho OA eget, © the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for th 
m. .. Palmer. 





Moses Taylor, Ly Denison. 
James Colles, Mason. 
Edwin D. Morgan. 
Richard Tighe. Jobn Caswell. 
Peter L. 8. Sauriz. 
Heary Elsworth. eacthgn, Thorne. 
Steward. Robt. B. Mioturn. 
o¢ Diretors| held the following day, WK. P. PALMER, Esq 
year. 
e by nz Stee, Rote of Merchandise, 
favourable terms. 
ANDREW SMITH Secretary. 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL U. Ss. M STEAMERS 
A... — composing this line are: 
The ATLANTIC 








These shi bere bate contract for the Go 
5. r+ r. e vernment service, every care 


5 ws nd er. gin insure strength and speed 
and their and comfort. 
a het accommodate oe amen Ar in first cabin, $! 
clusive use of extra sized state room, $325. From 
be le 
of this line hav; water b 








PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
nesday.,.. Jul: ey 

‘Tilly 22 “Get. 
nesday. . 





. Nov. 
-Nov. 
2."Dee 





lw 
a4 
7 
2 
5 

















i 
EDWARD K ieee 56 Wall-street, New York. 
z RD & bon N. ustin Friars, Londoa. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & Co., fee a . . 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, agosto, jewelry 
precious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, the value thereof ex- 


World's | pressed therein. 
RODS, S ATIPICTAL P 





LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & P 
STEAMSHIP ©O.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


RATES OF CABIN PASSAGE.—From N LPadiadeiphia, arm 
21 Guineas. 17 Guineas. and 15 Gui a 7 
ving vy facinding Sinan’ Peon. 
Cy yt Passengers will 
required : Prom Philadelphia and Nee Tork, $30" 





@ REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THR REDUCED Bnaates of Passage will bo iazacd bore to pastien who ore Cestvens of mprorel Sate ga 


rates. — Steamships are r wil rater ight 
to will be 









































